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PREFACE. 



Many large and elaborate works liave been 
written on Jamaica. I have endeavoured, in 
the following pages, to direct attention to those 
features of its condition and prospects which 
are most interesting to the christian and the 
philanthropist. The subject is beset with deli- 
cacies. I leave the discerning reader to find 
out what these are, and to decide how far I 
have steered my way through them succcss- 
fuUy. 

Faithfulness has required me to present, in 
some instances, the dark as well as the bright 
side of objects. I am very desirous that a 
strong and united effort should be made on 
behalf of the colony ; but I do not wish zeal to 
be enlisted under misapprehension ; and though 
isolated &cts may furnish matter of cavil to 

those who are disposed for cavilling, I am per- 

a2 



suaded that Jamaica would not, on (be whole, 
gain by concealment, and Ihat Ihe best advo- 
cacj' of its claims is the fullest statement of 
the truth. 

Yet I have not fdt myself bound to expose 
iind censure whatever seemed to me amiss in 
the government of religious societies ivith which 
I am not connected. From such party crimi- 
nations I have abstained, in the belief that ihey 
could do no good, and that they would likely be 
productive of mischief. Thereare cases in which 
private communication is better titled than pub- 
lic disquisition to promote reform. 

I would have rejoiced to detail the labours 
of many missionaries, equally able and faithful 
as those whom I have noticed with commen- 
dation : but the nature and limits of my work 
required me to proceed on a principle of selec- 
tion, and lo select the examples best known to 
myself. When slating unquestioned facts, I 
have not considered it necessary to crowd my 
pages with references ; but whtrever T have come 
on deb.ileable ground, I have given my autho- 

I owe much to kind friends of various re- 




' Iigions den oral nation 9 in Jamaica. They will 
find evideuce, I trust, in this volume, that I have 
not forgotten their kindnesa, and that now, when 
a wide sea divides us, I am solicitous to continue 
united with (hem in afieetion, and in eeeking 
the good of their lovely but afflicted island. Let 
u8 supplicate on all our endeavoura the divine 
favour and blessing. ' Except the Lord build 
the house, they labour in vain that build it; 
Kcept the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
wakelh but in vain.' 'Let the beauty of the 
Lord our God be upon us, and establish thou 
the work of our hands upon us; yea, the work 
of onr hands establish thou it.' 



Glasgow, April 18, 1S50. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JAMAICA. 



Jamaica is situated in the Atlantic Ocean, about 
four thousand miles south-west from Great 
Britain. It is one of a chain of islands which 
extends in the form of a curve from Florida in 
North America, to the mouths of the Orinco in 
South America. This grand insular group com- 
prises Cuba, HaJlti, Jamaica, Porto Bico, the Ba- 
hamas, and the Leeward and Windward Islands. 
It is the opinion of geologists that these islands 
belonged at one period to the great American 
continent, and that they are to be regarded as 
the higher elevations of former land which is 
now extensively submerged. Mrs Somerville, 
in her * Physical Geography/ characterises them 
as < the wreck of a submerged part of the con- 



tinent of South and Central America." She 
makes the following remarks regardiag the island 
of which I hare more particularly to treat : — 
' Jamaica, the most valuable of the British possea- 
sions in the West Indies, has an area of 4256 
square miles, of which 110,000 acres are culli- 
vated chiefly as sugar- plantations. The principal 
chain of the Blue Mountains lies in the centre of 
the island, from east to west, 5000 or 6000 feet 
above the sea, with so sharp a crest that in 
some places it is only four yards across. The 
offsets from it cover all the eastern part of Iha 
island; some of thera are 7000 feet high. The 
more elevated ridges are flanked by lower ranges, 
descending to verdant savannahs. The escarp- 
ments are wild, the declivities steep, and mingled 
with stately forests. The valleys are very nar- 
row, and not more than a twentieth part of the 
island is level ground. There are many small 
rivers, and the coast-line is 500 miles long, with 
at least 30 good harbours. The mean summer 

• Vul. i. p. 1G2. Tliis opinioa ifl not uew. Mr B. Ed- 
wurds, whose wort -was published m 1733, says, VoL L p. 
33, ' TUo West IniUes are geaemJIy considered as tho tops 
of lofty mouutniuB, tha cmmenceB of a, great contineQt, oon- 
yerled into islands.' 
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heat is 80^ of Fahrenheit, and that of winter 
75^. The plains are often unhealthy, but the 
air on the mountains is salubrious; fever has 
never prevailed at the elevation of 2500 feet' 
An Almanac, published in the island, represents, 
on the authority of Martin, the cold ridge of 
Blue Mountains as reaching a height of 8148 
feet. As to the comparative healthfulness of 
different localities, I shall have occasion to speak 
in another part of this Treatise. 

In conventional geography, Jamaica is divided 
into three counties, Surrey, Middlesex, and Corn- 
wall, and these counties are subdivided into 
twenty-two parishes. £[ingston, the principal 
town, is on the south side of the island ; it is 
supposed to contain about 20,000 inhabitants. 
Spanish Town is the seat of government. It is 
also on the south side, but is somewhat inland, 
being situated on the banks of the river Cobre, 
about six miles from the sea* This town makes 
a diminutive capital, and it would present rather 
a poor appearance if its general unattractiveness 
were not relieved by the superb palace of the 
Grovemor, and the associated public offices. 
The island contains in all about thirty towns 



and viUages. In 1844, the entire popuiation, 
accordiog to the New Jamaica Almanac, was 
367,433. I have not been able to ascertain, 
with any approach to precision, the proportions 
of whites, coloured people, and blacks. It ia 
obvious to any observer, that the whites are 
comparatively very few, and all witnesBes unite 
in attesting that they have greatly decreased 
and are still decreasing in number. The 
coloured people are the mised race ; and they 
receive various names according to the affinity 
they have to European and African ancestry, 
A mulatto is the offspring of a white and a 
black, a sambo the offspring of a black and a 
mulatto, a quadroon is the offspring of a white 
and a mulatto, and a mestee the offspring of 
a while and a quadroon. These names indi- 
cate, it will be observed, successive removea 
from black. Formerly a person of colour yet 
more removed from the pure negro, as, for 
example, the child of a mestee by a white man, 
was white in the estimation of the law, and 
had the privileges of white subjects. Even the 
pure negroes have varying shades of blackness. 
Some of them are almost brown, while the skin 
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of Dthera is of a jet black, and has tho smoolL- 
ness and lustre of polished marble. Thcj pre- 
sent diversities Dot only of complexion, but aJso 
of make and features, and we learn from their 
appearance, as well as from histarj, that thty 
differ widely in their extraction. The women 
in general have a noble gait and beai'iug. Pro- 
bably the practice, very common among them, 
of carrying heavy loads upon their heads, has 
given them their erect stature, and vigorous 
muacular action. The blacks do not like to be 
called negroes ; they regard the latter appellation 
as one of the badges of slavery, and it is credi- 
table to them that they give such tokens of self- 
reapect. I cannot dispense with the word negri. 
in these pages j but my sable readers, if I should 
have any, will perceive that I use it inolfen- 
drely. 



L_ 



FKSTORTCAL SKETCH OF JAJIAICA. 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus. The 
object which (hat great navigator proposed to 
himself, in pIitDning his expedition, was not, as 
some have imagined, to introduce a new world 
to the knowledge of the old, but to find out a 
westward course to India. On discovering Cuba 
and Haiti, he supposed his end to be gained, 
and concluded that these islands must be some 
part of the eastern extremity of Asia. After the 
inaccuracy of tbis opinion had been demonstrated, 
the name Indies continued to be applied to the 
countries discovered by Columbus ; and to dis- 
tinguish them from Asiatic territories which the 
Portuguese had succeeded in reaching by an 
eastern route, they were designated the West 
Indies. Hence also the natives, both of the 
Columbian archipelago, and the American con- 
tinent, were improperly called Indians. 
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Colombus discovered Jamaica in his second 
expedition to the western world. In his first 
voyage he had failed to ascertain whether Cuba 
was an island or part of a continent. Now he 
was determined to settle that question, and while 
with that view he was sailing along the southern 
coast of Cuba, on Saturday, the 3d May, 1494, 
he descried on the left the high lands of Jamaica. 
In dear weather, its majestic mountains are 
very discernible objects at a great distance. 
I shall not readily forget the impression which 
they made on me when I first saw them. A 
protracted voyage gives one strange and almost 
distressing conceptions of the domination of the 
sea. From day to day, and week to week, the 
waters — the circumscribed unvarying waters — 
present themselves to the eye, long ago wearied 
with their monotony and solitude. A feeling is 
induced as if the reign of Neptune pervaded the 
globe, and as if land, should it anywhere ap- 
pear, might barely rise above the sur^Eice, and 
cause a slight irregularity in the line of the 
horizon. This illusion was pleasantly dissipated 
to our travelling party by the sight of the West 
Indian islands, and especially by the blue ridge 



of Jamaica, transcending, when we came in 
view of it, successive grades of clouds which en- 
circled its lower elevations, and lifting above ail 
a cloudte'<3 aummit, which seemed to look down 
from heaven m serene and glorious security on 
the impotent agitations of the subjacent ocean. 

To resume the narrative : — ' On the following 
morning {aftei T imiiti, had been discovered), by 
tLe earliest opening of the day, six Indians were 
OR tho beach making signals of amity ; and it was 
soon ascertained that they were a deputation from 
the chiefs witli proffers of peace and goodwill. 
On being received by Columbus with correspond- 
ing sentiments, and sent back with a present of 
trinkets, in a sliort time tho harbour swarmed 
with the naked and painted multitude, bringing 
with tliem an abundance of provisions of the 
■ same kind, but of superior quality to what liad 
been found in the islands previously visited. 
This intercourse also afforded an opportunity 
for gaining some insight into the character of 
the rude tribe. Their canoes were better con- 
structed than any hitherto discovered, being 
painted and carved both at the prow and stem, 
and many of great size, though made out of 
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the truaka of single trees, chiefly of a variety of 
mahogany. Icviag says, that one measured by 
Columbus was ninety-aix feet long and eight 
broad, hollowed out of a single tree, many of 
■which were growing like verdant towers. Each 
cacique seemed to pride himself on having a re- 
gal barge of this kind.' * 

Columbus is said to have learned from the 
oativeB that the island was called Jamaica, or 
rather, as the word used to be written by 
Spanish historians, Xaymaca. The meaning of 
this name, in the language of the Indian.i, is 
supposed to have been the ' land of springs.' 
In many districts the character of the island cor- 
responds with the appellation. This is especially 
the case with St Ann's Parish, 'No part of the 
West Indies,' says Bryan Edwards, 'that I have 
seen, abounds with so many delicious streams. 
Every valley has its rivulet, and every hill its 
cascades. In one point of view, where the 
rocks overhang the ocean, no less than eight 
transparent water-falls are beheld in the same 
moment,' ^ But many parts of the island suffer 
from drought. TJie inhabitants must fetch water 
■ Jamaica Enalavi^il mid Frte, p. 10. t Vol. l [>. 187. 
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from a distance of many miles, or must collect 
and preserve rain-water in artificial reservoirs. 

As Columbus, in his fourth voyage, was sail- 
ing to Haiti from Veragua, he was overtaken 
by a tempest which compelled him to bear away, 
with his vessels shattered, for Jamaica, and 
take refuge in one of its little harbours on the 
north side, nine years after the island had been 
discovered by him. His tivo ships were so dam- 
aged as not to admit of being repaired, and more 
than a year elapsed before he could find the means 
of returning to Spain. During this long stay in 
Jamaica, he was afflicted at once by the cruelty 
of the governor of Haiti, who responded to his 
calls for succour in terms of refusal and mockery, 
and also by the impatience and disaffection of 
his own followers. The natives also, goaded to 
hostilities by the Spaniards, threatened him with 
destruction, and it was then he availed himself 
of his scientific knowledge to foretell an eclipse of 
the moon, wliich, at the moment predicted, shed 
its gloom on the superstitious Indians, and awed 
them into a ready acceplance of his terms. 

At the time when the West Indies were dis- 
covered by Columbus, some of these islands 
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were inhabited by a very fierce race, called 
Cbaraibes, or Caribbees. They were of a most 
warlike disposition, and filled neighbouring 
islands with the terror of their incursions and 
depredations. It is said to have been a practice 
amongst them, so soon as a male child was born, 
to baptize him with his father's blood, in the 
idea that the son would inherit the imperturbable 
courage displayed by the parent in this sangui- 
nary ceremonial. They are alleged to have been 
£uthful and generous to one another : but they 
devoured greedily the carcases of their enemies. 
Columbus himself, when he landed at Guada- 
loupe, on its first discovery, observed in several 
huts the detached limbs of human bodies, which 
were evidently preserved to be used for food. 
He liberated also a number of captives who had 
been manifestly destined to this horrid fate. 

There has been a good deal of discussion as 
to the origin of this race of savage warriors. 
Martyn believes them to have been a colony 
from the Charaibes of South America. Bryan 
Edwards says — * It may be thought, perhaps, 
that the continental Charaibes were themselves 
emigrants from the northern to the southern 
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peninsula. Bat without attempting to conlro- 
vett the position to which recent discoveries 
seem indeed to have given a full confirmation, 
namelf, that the Asiatic continent first furnished 
inhabitants to the contiguous north-western 
parts of America, I conceive the Charaibes to 
have been a distinct race, widely differing from 
aU the nations of the new hemisphere ; and I 
am even inclined to adopt the opinion of Hor- 
niua, and other writers, who ascribe to them an 
Oriental aiiceatry from across the Atlantic' 

The Charaibes were in possession of the 
Windward Islands. A mild and peaceful race 
inhabited Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, and Porto Rico. 
The account given by Columbus of the oatiTca 
of Haiti was applicable to the inhabitants of all 
these islands. In his journal he says, 'So 
loving, BO tractable, so peaceful are these people, 
that I swear to your ^klajesties there is not in 
the world a better nation, or a. better land. 
They love their neighbours as themselves ; and 
their discourse is ever sweet and gentle, and 
accompanied with a smile ; and though it is 
true that they are naked, yet their manners are 
decorous and praiseworthy.' Yet Colombus 
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himself was so far imbned with the spirit of his 
times, that he sent five hundred of these Indians 
as prisoners of war to Spain, T^th a suggestion 
that they might be sold as slavesrat Seville I This 
is a sad exception to the general humanity of the 
great voyager. Rochefort suggests that the extent 
and population of the larger islands had probably 
preserved the natives from being vanquished 
and exterminated like smaller communities by 
Caribbean invaders. But this inoffensive peo- 
ple were spared by heathen barbarians only to 
perish by the murderous hands of nominal 
christians. It has been estimated that the 
Spanish nation, in effecting the conquest of the 
New World, slaughtered more than ten millions 
of our spedeft. Df Robertson, who speaks as 
softly as he can of these atrocities, confesses 
that within fifteen years after the discovery of 
the West Indies, the Spaniards had reduced the 
natives of Haiti from a million to sixty thou- 
sand. * The Spaniards,' says Bryan Edwards, 
^ distributed the Indians into lots, and compelled 
them to dig in the mines, without rest or inter- 
mission, until death, their only reftige, put a 
period to their sufferings. Such as attempted 
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resistance or escape, their merciless tyranls 
hunteii down witli dogs, which were fed on their 
flesh. They disregarded sex and age, and with 
impious and frantic bigotry, even called in 
religion to sanctify their cruelty ! Some more 
zealous than the rest forced tlieir miserable cap- 
tives into the water, and nfler administering to 
ihem tlie rile of linptisni, cut their throats the 
next moment to prevent their apostacy ! Others 
made a vow to bang or burn thirteen every 
morning in honour of our Saviour and the 
twelve apostles I ■ , . . They had an emulation 
which of tbem could most dexterously strike off 
the head of a man at n blow, and wagers fre- 
quently depended on this hellisii exercise.'" 

When the British captured Jamnica from the 
Spaniards, in 1[J55, (here was not an Indian 
left in tho island. Probably the hiat of them 
bad expired at a much earlier period. Like 
most regions abounding in calcareous rocks, 
Jamaica is remarkable for ibc number and 
magnitude of its caves. In like cavities of 
European countries, geologists have found (he 
bones of extinct species of carnivorous and 
• \\.l. i. p. SC. 
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berbirorous animals. I am not aware that any 
such fossils have been djacovered in Jamaica, 
but Bomo of its caves are strewed with the bones 
of human beinga; and the configuration of the 
akulla, which had been artificially compressed 
in infancy, leaves no room for doubting that 
tbese are the remains of native Indians, who had 
Bougbt shelter in the gloom of such recesses from 
menacing destruction, and had there died from 
hunger, or the weapons of their assailants. 

With wiiat fearful conceptions of Christianity 
did these hapless sufferers bid adieu to the 
world ! I have sometimes said to myself in 
Jamaica, ' Oh that these dry bones might live, 
that these Indians might be recalled to us, were 
it only for an hour, to be told of the abhorrence 
with which enlightened christians now contem- 
plate Iheir wrongs, and to hear the true doctrines 
of the gospel of Christ affectionately expounded 
to them r The wish is vain ; but Jamaica, in 
theoe times, is mostly peopled by a race only less 
injured than were the former inhabitants. We 
there behold the expatriated and once-enslaved 
Africans, and wo have ample opportunities of 
leaching them the truth as it is in Jesus. They 
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do not exliibit all tlie docility which some bad 
ascribed to them ; but we shall perceive, in the 
prosecution of our subject, that iheir very un- 
teachableness results, in a great measure, from 
the operation of that bondage to which we sub- 
jected them, and for the effects of which wo are 
responsible, and that it therefore increases their 
claims on our efforts to instruct tlicra. Let it 
not be the distinction between us and the 
Spaoiards, that they butchered their victims, and 
that we, having captured and corrupted men, 
suffer them to perish. 

When the Spaniards had exterminated the 
Intiians, they provided for the cultivation of the 
soil by the importation of Negro slaves ; and 
thus commenced tliat system of manstealing and 
oppression which British conquerors adopted, 
and for ages perpetuated, 

Jamaica was taken by the English on the 3d 
of May, l(i55. To punish the outrages of 
Spain, and re-establish the maritime supremacy 
of England, by enlarging her colonial territories, 
Cromwell had fitted out an expedition for the 
capture of Haiti, Admiral Fenn and Gene* 
ral Veaables commanded the armament, which 
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consisted of 6500 men. They failed in their 
attempt on the capital of the Spanish settle- 
ments ; and then, to make some amends for this 
discomfiture^ they attacked Jamaica, which capi- 
tulated afler a brief and feeble resistance. 

The British found the island in a miserable 
condition. The number of white inhabitants, 
including wom^n and children, did not exceed 
1500 ; and it is supposed that there was about 
an equal number of Africans. 

Cultivation was limited, on the south side of 
the island, to the more favourable localities ; and 
the whole of the north side, from east to west, 
seems to have been an uncultivated and unin- 
habited desert. The country, however, abounded 
in homed cattle, and horses running wild ; and 
it is supposed by Sedgewick, that the British 
soldiers killed 20,000 of them within four months. 
Goodson speaks of horses being in such plenty, 
that they were accounted the vermin of the 
island. For a time, the resources of the country 
were wasted by the British soldiery, with the 
view of rendering it uninhabitable, and creating 
a necessity for their recall. But the English 
Government was not disposed to part with this 
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colony; and therefore it adopted sucb measures 
as might moderate the self-caused distress of the 
army, and secure the continued subjection of 
the island to the British crown. For five years 
after the taking of the island by the British, 
it was under military goYemment. Colonel 
n'Oyley was at the head of the first ciyil ad- 
ministration. Parliament raised him to the 
office of Governor in 1661, and he was con- 
firmed in this appointment at the Restoration. 

It is foreign to my design, however, to 
furnish lists of British governors and com- 
manders-in-chief, who have successively held 
sway in the island, and to detail the elements 
of political institutions and the changes they 
have undergone. I will introduce facts, whe- 
ther geographical or historical, whenever they 
are needed, to illustrate my meaning or 
confirm my conclusions. At present, I pass 
on to notice those important enactments by 
which, after many conflicts between masters and 
slaves, the system of involuntary servitude was 
brought to a conclusion. Under the premiership 
of Earl Grey, Lord Stanley, then secretary for 
the colonies, submitted, in 1833, to the Reformed 
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Parliament, an Act of Emanoipation, which con- 
tains the following provisions : — 

' Be it enacted, that all and every the persons 
who on the first day of August, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four, shall be holden in 
slavery within any such British colony as afore- 
said, shall, upon and from and after the said first 
day of August, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty^four, become and be to all intents and 
purposes free, and discharged of and from all 
manner of slavery, and shall be absolutely and 
for ever manumitted ; and that the children 
thereafter bom to any such persons, and the off- 
spring of such children, shall in like manner be 
firee from their birth ; and that from and aflter 
the first day of August, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty -four, slavery shall be 
and is hereby utterly and for ever abolished 
and declared unlawful throughout the Bri- 
tish colonies, plantations, and possessions 
abroad* 

The bill also provided for compensation to the 
]^anteni, who eventually received twenty millions 
to indemnify them for their loss : and it substi- 
tuted fi>r slavery a scheme of apprenticeship 
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which was to last for twelve years, and then 
give place to unrestricted freedom. 

This great measure ohiained the sanction of 
the British liegislature, and it was hailed by the 
negroes as an invaluable boon, and by all the 
friends of humanity as constituting a new and 
glorious era in the history of the British 
Empire. 

But the system of apprenticeship did not work 
well. The planters took advantage of it to 
exercise, as far as tliey could, their former 
power over the negro ; and the very fact that a 
long-valued authority was passing out of their 
hands, tempted them lo make the most of it 
while it lasted, aud to inflict unwonted severities 
on their labourers. On the other hand, the 
negroes oould not understand why they should 
he emancipated and yet oppi-essed, and they 
endeavoured to elude the restraints of the ap- 
prenticeship, and to extort from it, by anticipatjon, 
the advantages of liberty. Tlie lash, the tread- 
wheel, the chain-gang, were brouglit into re- 
quisition, and kept in vigorons action nnder the 
auspices of a special magistracy, to subdue re- 
fractory apprentices, and keep them at their 
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tasks. But torture only aggravated irritation, 
and but for the influence of the governor and 
the missionaries, and the less austere magistrates, 
dissatisfaction might have ripened into open and 
general rebellion. Reports of what was passing 
reached Britain, and revived the anti-slavery 
agitation. Deputations from England, Scotland, 
and Ireland besieged Downing Street and West- 
minster Hall. Petitions, praying for the total 
extinction -of bondage, and subscribed by more 
than a million petitioners, were presented in the 
House of Commons. A tide which no human 
power could resist had set in^ and ' at length,' 
says Mr Phillippo, * the advocates of liberty, 
and the champions of the oppressed, reaped the 
glorious reward of their self-denying and philan- 
thropic labours. On the glorious and never-to- 
be-forgotten 1st of August, 1838, 800,000 Afri- 
can bondmen were made fully and uncondi- 
tionally free.' 



GENERAL REMARKS ON THE SOCIAL CONDI- 
TION OF JAMAICA. 

Though Jamaica is not a laod of romasce, it 
presents manj important subjects of scmtiny 
and reflection to a thoughtful mind. We arc 
there invited to consider how far a race of dif- 
ferent clime, lineage, and colour trom ourselves, 
have distinguishing mental attributes — what pro- 
perties were developed by slavery where it was 
long and fully estahhshed — what effects have 
followed fi'om its more recent and entire aboli- 
tion — what success Las attended the preaching 
of the gospel where numerous missionaries have 
prosecuted their benevolent enterprises for a long 
series of years — and what the present distress of 
the colony requires at the hands of enhghtened 
philanthropists. 

These queries are highly important, but they 
are also of difficult solution. The facta to which 
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they relate have had a mutual and complex in- 
fluence ; and the most careful analysis could not 
enable the shrewdest observer to decide, in every 
instance, how much an individual agency has 
contributed to the aggregate result. The condi- 
tion of the negro, as he is found in Jamaica, is 
no doubt a chronicle of the dire vicissitudes which 
have be&llen his expatriated people; but it is 
only the Gk)d of providence who can perfectly 
decipher the characters in which his dispensations 
are thus recorded. 

Even though we should attain to an accurate 
knowledge of one section of this colony, it might 
furnish very inadequate grounds for general con- 
clusions. The several parts of the island present 
great natural diversities. In some districts the 
ground is low and flat ; in others, huge ridges of 
mountains elevate their heads through the clouds ; 
and the temperature, of course, changes with 
these varying elevations. 

^On this subject,' says Mr B. Edwards, 'I 
speak from actual experience. In a maritime 
ffltuation, on the sultry plains of the south side, 
near the town of Kingston, where I chiefly 
resided daring the space of fourteen years, the 
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general medium of heat during the hottest 
months (from June to November, both inclusive) 
was 80° on Fahrenheit's thermometer. At a 
villa eight miles distant, in the liigh land of 
Liguanea, tlie thermonleter seldom rose, in the 
liottest part of the day, above seventy. Here 
then, was a difference of ten degrees in eight 
miles, and in the morning and evening the dif- 
ference was much greater. At Cold Spring, 
six miles furlher in the country, the general 
state of the thermometer is from 55° to 65". It 
lias been observed so low there as 44° ; so that 
a fire, even at noon-day, is not only comfortable 
but necessary a great part of the year.'* 

Some localities are humid to excess, vrbile 
others adjacent to them are characteristically 
arid, and may not have a shower, or almost 
any pereepliblo dew, for many weeks in suc- 
cession. The Bog "Walk, for example, by 
which Spanish Town is approached from the 
north, is for ever di-enehed with rains ; while 
Spanish Town itself is and and scorclied, and, 
owing to ita deficiency of moisture, appears 
like a town built in a desert. I may remark 
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in passing, that the Bog Walk, to which I 
have adverted, is one of the finest sights in 
the island. It tempts the colonists to ' glory 
in the flowing valley.** A torrent gushing 
in misty depths, and fighting its downward 
course among scattered rocks, the narrowness 
of the long ravine or den through which it 
rushes, and the steepness and loftiness of the 
precipices on either side, with the richness and 
variety of tropical vegetation growing in all the 
exuberance of its foliage on every spot where a 
plant can rest — these features unite in imparting 
to the scene all the imposing effect of blending 
beauty and grandeur. 

The diversities of the island have been in- 
creased by conventional causes. Where so much 
was committed to masters in the time of slavery, 
their power was exercised in very different 
manners. On some estates the slaves were 
cared for and kept together, and formed into a 
compact and orderly community. On other 
estates all sorts of slaves were associated in the 
field, as chance or avarice dictated, and the 
absence of affinity and sympathy among the 

* Jer. xlix. 4. 



members of these ill-assorted gangs, prepared 
them for every species of turbulent feud and 
dissolute conduct. Above all, the presence or 
absence of missionaries affected the moral com- 
plexion of neighbourhoods. In some riuarters 
the supply of instruction was nearly as adequate 
as in most parishes of Great Britain. In others, 
the credulous inhabitants were left to their own 
superstitions, and the merciless sway of their 
sordid soothsayers. These places, viewed re- 
latively to evangelised districts, presented all the 
contrast which exists between Christianity and 
heathenism, between civilisation and savagism. 

If the island abounded in facilities for inter- 
communication, its towns, villages, aud country 
aides would exerf on each other an assimilating 
efficacy. But tlie ends of the earth have more 
intercourse than the extremes of Jamaica. Be- 
tween its principal towns no stage coaches run ; 
around its coast no steamers ply. Tlie means 
of travelling must be owned by the traveller, or 
borrowed from hia friends, or hired at exorbi- 
tant charges ; and he is aurpriaed, as he passes 
along, to find the price of provisions halved or 
doubled in contiguous pariahea. 
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At one stage he hears of urgent need for 
labourers; at another he is called to compas- 
sionate mnltitades who are out of work. But 
he meets with none of the unemployed hasting 
to the scene of proffered employment ; nor does 
almost any interchange of intelligence appear to 
cross the stream, or hill, or hedge by which de- 
mand and supply are dissociated. It is thought 
more practicable to bring Europeans or Coolies 
to Jamaica, than translate its own supernumerary 
workmen from its towns to its estates, from its 
plains to its mountains. I was told that the 
island had expended nearly a million of pounds 
sterling in bringing Irish, Grerman, and Indian 
labourers to its shores, and this at the very time 
when many of its estates were abandoned, and 
its own population on these estates were thrown 
out of employment. 

It is not to be wondered at, in these circum- 
stances, that the accounts of Jamaica given by 
its own inhabitants are full of seeming contra- 
dictions. The persons with whom we speak 
may be of antagonist parties, and may have con- 
flicting interests. But though no such source of 
prgudice should exist, and the statements made 
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should be informed and honest, yet the repre- 
sentations may appear to be incongruous and 
irreconcileable, because they respect different 
vicinities, and what is true of one district may 
be altogether inaccurate if understood of another. 
For these reasons, it is difficult to give a general 
view of Jamaica which shall not be faulty, or, 
at all events, held to be so by formidable ob- 
jectors. But the task, within certain limits, 
may, after all, be practicable. When mis- 
sionaries of different denominations, and com- 
ing from opposite directions, were convened for 
friendly deliberations, during my visit to Jamaica, 
I found them of one mind on points of essential 
importance ; and the many discrepancies of 
opinion which one encounters give credence and 
weight to coincidences of sentiment. 
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IMPORTANCE ATTACHING TO THE BLACK AND 
COLOURED POPULATION. 

The prosperity of Jamaica is, in no small degree, 
entrusted to its white inhabitants. Very much 
depends on the moral example which they set 
before their servants — on the encouragement 
which they give to ecclesiastical and educational 
institutions — and on the spirit of enterprise with 
which they prosecute commercial and agricul- 
tural pursuits. It is true that the attempts 
which have been made to import European la- 
bourers have not hitherto been very successful. 
The failures, however, in these efforts at immi- 
gration, have generally resulted from indiscre- 
tions sufficient to account for their occurrence ; 
and I am unable to perceive why, in the higher 
and cooler districts, having nearly the same 
temperature as the most salubrious European 
countries, the health of any class of settlers 
should tfuffer from the climate. 
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But wliilo the white inhabitants are, to a, 
great extent, the guides and guardians of the 
island, it is not by their hands mainly that its 
fields are to be tilled or its produce gathered. 
The hard work, especially in the lower grounds, 
must be performed by ' children of the sun :' 
and even tha proprietorship of estates is passing 
into the hands of ' brown ladies and gentiemen.' 
To foiin, then, a, just estimate of the condition 
of the island, and of ils future prospects, we 
must attend very particularly to the capacities, 
dispositions, and habits of the black and 
coloured portions of its population. Under 
this conviction, I will give to the claims of a 
fair complexion only incidental and occa- 
sional attention in the following pages; and 1 
will make it my principal endeavour to por- 
tray faithfully the mental characteristics of the 
bulk of the community, who are purely or par- 
tially of negro descent. 
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PLEASING FEATURES IN THE NEGRO 

CHARACTER. 

I. — THE NEGROES ARE PEACEABLY DISPOSED. 

It is perfectly obvious that the negroes are of a 
peacefnl, un vengeful disposition. The white in- 
habitants are exceedingly few. The constabu- 
lary and military put together are a most incon- 
siderable force ; but the blacks remain content- 
edly poor and submissive under their European 
superiors. They have suffered unspeakably more 
at the hands of aggressors than the Celts of the 
^ Emerald Isle.' Tet we meet in Jamaica with 
no snch rancorous feelings towards Anglo- 
Saxons as have long agitated and distracted 
Ireland. On the contrary, it is a weakness in 
the character of the negro that be mhnircs 
Buckra as a model of behaviour^ and cAmna- 
quendy imitates vices which ought to hn 
abhorred. Deeds of violence proceeding trorn 
any impulse are of unfrequent oc';urr<;ri(^<), 
and robberies and marderB oectjpy a mntxll 
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flection id the cukndar of crime. It U Irue 
that tlie mueries of slaverj occa-sioned at 
difTerent periods insurrections among ttie 
blacks. Even run-away negroes caused seri- 
ous troubles in the island. The 3Iaroon rebel- 
lion, which lasted from August I2th, 17D5, till 
March 18th, 1796, was particularly formidable 
and eventful in ita character. The Maroons* 
were fugitive slaves, who, having (led fi'oin 
Spanish or British ran^^ters, took refuge among 
woods and mountains, where they ealabliahed 
themselYCH, and increased in number, till they 
were emboldened to sally from their fastnesses, 
and make incursions on the whites. Many skir- 
mishes took place, in which the Maroons were 
generally successful. One of their leaders, called 
Cudjoe, greatly distinguished himself by his tact 
and spirit, and under his generalsliip they bade 
defiance to all attacks, and carried on a regular 
war with the Government. 

• ' The ttrzD Marcon ieemi lo I* IWan the Spanish 
rimoras, said to sgnity nn aiie, but more probably ftrim 
linia, a moniil^n or dale to wiiicb tbty retreat. SimamMi 
in, howeviT, a gBnernl urm for wil'i : ibua tobacco Bimair-m 
ii wild tiibnccu in Ealallo. ajiil otlier wrilers.'— /"inieWnoV 
tr'mj., voL iii. p. 3'J7. 
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At length Governor Trelawny, deapairing of 
a Buccessful mue to the coiiEest, entered into a 
treaty with the inaui'gentB, by which they were 
declared free, and had tracts of land and various 
privileges assigned them. 

This pacification was respected on both sides, 
tall the ignominious puniahment of a Maroon, 
who was publicly whipped by a work-bouse 
driver, for stealing a hog from a while settler, 
wounded the pride and roused the indignation of 
all that class of people. They demanded satis- 
faction for this insult, and an extension of their 
privileges. Lord Balcarras, the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, withstood their menacing demands, in- 
UBted on peaceable submission, and when bis 
pToclamation was disregarded, proclaimed martial 
law, August 1st, 1795, and marched several 
regimeDts of regular troops to the insurgent dis- 
teicts. He hoped, by a prompt and vigorous 
effort to crush the revolt. His aniicipations 
were disappointed. In the first action which 
look place, the Maroons defeated a body of 40l) 
soldiers, and killed their commander, Colonel 
Sandford, willi thirty more of hia party. In a 
subsequent engagement, Colonel Fitch met with 
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similar discomfiture. Losses multiplied on tie 
side of the British, till it became ignomimoiislf 
maajfest tLat the military strength of the island 
was no malch for a handful of Maroon rebels. 
Consternation seized the colonists, and they pre- 
vailed on Lord Balcarras to send to Cuba for 
200 blood-houndf, to be emplojed in tbe war. 
This expedient had the desired effect; and by 
the dreaded aid of these auxiliaries, though thej 
were sparingly brought into action, the lives of 
the Briliah were saved, and their ascendancy 
was re-established. General Walpole promised 
the Maroons hke privileges as they fonneriy 
possessed. But the Governor and Assembly 
refused to ratify this article of peace ; and 
having got Ihe Maroons under their power, 
drove most of ihem from the island. 

In ihis recital the negroes snstain a warlike 
character ; and though they are said not to have 
forgotten the maxim, that discretion is the beet 
part of valour, certainly the narrative shows that 
ihej have no natural incapacity for martial deeds. 
But proofs of their peaceableuess mix in the 
tragic story. Some of the 5Iaroons held sacred 
the treaty of iheir fathers with Governor Tre- 
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lawny, and not only did not join in the new in- 
surrection, bat helped the British in suppressing 
it. The slave population also remained quiet, 
neither aiding the Maroons, nor taking advantage 
of the troubles of the whites to achieve their own 
emancipation. Mr Stewart mentions the follow- 
ing instance of attachment on the part of a slave 
to his master, as well attested by several re- 
spectable gentlemen, who were eye-witnesses 
of the facts : ^ Daring the ambuscade-attack of 
the Maroons on Lieutenant-Colonel Sandford's 
party of dragoons and militia, at a narrow defile 
leading from the New to Old Trelawny Maroon 
Town, a gentleman's negro servant, being close 
to his master, and observing a Maroon's piece 
leveled at him, he instantly threw himself be- 
tween him and the danger, and received the shot 
in his body. Happily it did not prove mortal, 
and the faithful slave lived to enjoy the well- 
earned fruits of his master's gratitude.'* 

On such grounds, one of the speakers at a 
great meeting held lately in Kingston was war- 
ranted to say of the African race, from whom he 
boldly declared himself to be descended s * We 

♦ Page 254. 
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are willing to be loyal and good subjects; but 
while we are so, we feel fliat the parent govern- 
ment has its duties also. Wc have never been a 
rebellious, but a lo^al people ; and our records 
can establish that fact.' 



Though the negro has tlie indolence natural to 
countries which afford (he means of subsistence 
with little exertion, and which is especially charac- 
teristic of tropical climates, this fact has been 
often exaggerated. Their indolence seldom de- 
generates into absolute idleness. Few negroes 
refuse to work any, and prefer to beg rather than 
dig. I do not recollect a single instance in 
which one of them approached me as a mendi- 
cant, and asked alms from me. This circnm- 
stance is not to be explained by the fertili^ or 
by any peculiarity of the soii. For the Coolies, 
many of whom might just as easUy n 
themselves as the Africans, run about in 
numbers asking charity. 
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lU. — ^THBT ASS OF QUICK APPREHENSION IN BABLT LIFE* 

Any one who visits and examines schools in 
which white and black children are educated to- 
gether, may satisfy himself that dissimilarity of 
colour indicates, at least in early life, no disparity 
of talent. If there be any difference, the sable 
competitors have more commonly the advantage 
in the junior classes ; and should the offspring of 
Europeans begin to acquire an ascendancy when 
they reach the higher branches of education, it 
remains to be determined how fiar this turning of 
the scales must be ascribed to original mental 
constitutioti, or may be accounted for by ex- 
trinsic influences, and especially by the most 
powerful of all modelling agencies — domestic 
stimulus and training. 

IV. — THET HAVE TENDEB BUBCEPTlftlLITIES — SHOWN IN 
THE CASE OF SHIPMATES. 

The negroes are not insensible to the power 
of tender and delicate associations. I shall sup- 
port this statement by a curious example. To 
have been brought together in the same slave ship, 
from the land of their fathers to their house of 



bondage, might acem to be a casual cii'ouio- 
stance likely to be forgotten or unpleasantly re- 
membered. But this fellowship in wtonga and 
Bufierings endears the blacks to each other ; and 
they will travel many miles, and forego many 
comforts, to solace their shipmates in times of 
adversity and sickness. I was told of an elderly 
woman, wlio fell into bad health. As she had no 
relations to wait on her, and no comforts re- 
served for tbe day of trouble, her bodily suffer- 
ings were aggravated by solitude and penury. 
A younger woman, who was then bouse-ser- 
vaDt to a respectable family, evinced the deepest 
interest in tbe case, so soon as it was known to 
her. With the permbsion of her mistress, wliich 
was tearfully asked, alie paid ahnost daily visits 
to the hovel of the invalid, which was distant 
some miles ; and she took with her, at her 
own expense, every sort of cordial which might 
administer relief. Her attentions kept pace 
with tbe progress of malady; and an observer of 
the facts would have certainly inferred that the 
affection manifested was filial, and thai ho be- 
held a devoted daughter lending, witli eager 
solicitude, the dying momenta of a beloved 
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mother. Yet the only tie unitmg the parties 
was that of having crossed the ocean in the same 
slaver. Surrounded by the filth, sickness, and 
death of that floating hell, they had found them- 
selves squeezed together in the crowd of victims, 
and had interchanged words of comfort, amid 
the darkness of the night, the howlings of the 
storm, and the groans of the expiring. The 
younger of the voyagers believed herself to have 
been the more benefited of the two, by this 
woe-generated intimacy ; and she deemed no 
assiduity of attentions an adequate acknowledg- 
ment of the sympathising companionship which 
had mitigated the wretchedness of that terrific 
passage. 

The recollection of this co-partnery in grief is 
even transmitted from parent to child, and is ac- 
counted a ground of mutual kindness through 
successive generations. 

V. — THEY ABE CIVIL AND COUKTEOUS. 

The civility of the blacks seemed to me to be 
a marked feature in their character. I have 
heard many of them asked frivolous and useless 
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qucationa by their equals or inferiors; and in no 
instance did they return a rude answer." They 
can be obliging !ia well as courteous. "When I was 
once attempting to shorten a journey by taiing 
cross roads, I found myself suddenly arrested by 
a wall. The stones of it were not cemented by 
lime or mortar, but it had been carefully con- 
structed, iind it was rather high and massive. I 
Rsked a negro, who was on the other side, whe- 
ther we were near any opening through which 
I might pass. He replied, Ko, massa, but me 
soon make one. He culled on anolLer negro lo 
iielp him ; and soon a gap was made in the wall, 



• Mr SteTitut menlionB one asamplo of a diarospectM 
roply by a negro, made, Lowever, in circumstanoes by which 
it was Bufficionfly oupiiuued and justilicil ; — 'AmaBler of an 
A&ioan trader, travelling in JamairHf and not kno^'iug his 
way, inqiilied of a nugro, whom he met, the rood to Mr 

's house. The negro recoguieiue h™ to be the capttun 

of the ship in which he Lad boon brought fram Ma uative 
country, eyed him with a look of iueffabla contempt, witli- 
oat making any ruply. On the question being reiterated, ha 
replied with much indignadon, aa conceiving iiimself jestad 
with by one who liad injured liim so deeply : "Yoa inaalfar 
maixJbolofme—noT^goa can fnd pms go ia a Gmaea 
eoimtry bnag me come /lere, but t/ou can'l fiid pass go i« a 
iJKMsa home," ' (p. 2D8-9.) The reader haa here a specimen 
of the broken English spoken by the bhitks. 
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through which I could ride with safety. The 
injury done to a well-built fence gave me some 
concern. But my friendly pioneers soon reUeved 
me on that point. No sooner was I through 
the barrier than they applied themselves to re- 
build what they had demolished, and they left 
the repaired part in as good condition as they 
found it. 



VI. — THET ABB NOT WITHOUT A SENSE OP HONOUR. 

Several instances were mentioned to me, where 
an appeal to the honour of negroes was responded 

to commendablj. Mr K of S had a 

property, on which there stood many cottages, 
occupied by negroes at the period of their eman- 
cipation. When the law of England pronounced 
them to be free, Mr K. brought them together, 
and told them that he wished their freedom to 
include their habitations as well as their persons. 
He desired them to be not moveable tenants, but 
independent proprietors of the houses in which 
they dwelt. He then conducted them from house 
to house, and marked the value of each with 
dialk on its door. They were required to tell 



I 
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him on a specific day -whether they meant to 
purchase their abodes at the price fixed, or to go 
in search of quarters elsewhere. In case they 
should resolve to he purchasers, they were to ho 
allowed half-a-year to pay the stipulated sum. 
They all notified, when they returned, their accep- 
tance of his terms; and many of them immediately 
paid in whole or iu part the amount demanded 
from them. He then paid that he was determined 
that their village should be the first entirely free 
village in the island. To give effect to tJiis de- 
termination, ho ivould give them an absolute title 
to their houses, and would trust their uncon- 
strained honesty for the payment of the remaining 
debt. Their pecuniary obligations were faithfully 
discharged in a very short time, I saw them in 
their little freeholds, and I was gratified with the 
neat and ornate appearance which their email 
township presented. 



Nowhere has the temperance reformation been 
nore triumphant than among the christianised 
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sectioii of the negro popnlaiafin In & nimiber 
of the churches more thjm biilf of die x&esDbers 
are conneded with total jjyoinffnofc scicksie6. sod 
many more act on the frmrijilft. ahikOD^ dier 
have not taken the pledge. I heard. Mr Birth 
say, in addieasing his oongregaikai at Hampden, 
that he did not need to erpairiatf xo them on the 
evils of dnmkenness, for he did not know — he 
did not believe — that <Mie of them was chargeable 
with that vice. It was not <Mie of their fimhs to 
indulge in the use of intoxicating liqucas. How 
few ministers in Scotland eoold emj^oy the same 
terms, with equal confidence, in accosting their 
people! 

Yin. — ^iCAirr of them abe cohostest membebs of 

CHBISnAS CBnJBCHES. 

It is impossible to look on such a congregation 
as that of Mr Bljth, with its large and diversi- 
fied machineiy of beneficence, and hesitate to 
acknowledge that great good has been accom- 
plished. There are about eight hundred commu- 
nicants in his church : the average attendance on 
his ministrations is greater by several hundreds. 
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Ablj and eedulouslj assisted by membcrB of hi 
family, he superintenda classes of young people 
prayer meetings, out-stalioas, etc., and ull thea 
institutions are numerically prosperous. Rarelj 
ia the first minister in a charge honoured to brio) 
it into such a flourishing condition, even ii 
countries long favoured with the gospel. Hov 
pleasing, then, is it to witness such a verdan 
garden reclaimed from the wastes of heathenism 
Is not this an exposition — is it not a fulfilmen 
of the prophecy, 'The wilderness and the soh 
tary place shall be glad for them, and the deser 
shall rejoice and blossom as the rose !' 

I have mentioned Mr Blyti's congregation 
because it was more in my view than any othei 
while I resided in Jamaica. But the same ob 
servations are extensively applicable. Nor L 
the good limited to any sect or party of chri*' 
liana. There are like fruits of pastoral efficienc) 
in churches of the Moravian, Episcopal, Metho- 
dist, Baptist, and Independent connexions. Ir 
the missionary churches of all evangelical deno- 
minations, there are examples of devoted pietj 
not excelled by the members of any chrietiai 
societies in BritEua. Artisans and sempstresses 
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Ij confribntiiig, in some instances a tenth, or 
even larger proportion of their living, for the 
naintenance and advancement of Christ's king- 
dom^ show how tralj they have come under the 
power of religion, and have learned td spend and 
be spent for the gospel. 



BLEMSHES IN THE WEGRO CHARACTER. 



All the foregoing asBertions I could support b^ 
accrediied facts, if discretion permitted me. I 
dare not, however, confine myself to panegjric. 
There is room for eulogistic statements; but these 
do not exhaust the whole truth. T am compeUed 
in candour to say, that my estimate of the negro 
character, collectively regarded, is far from being 
high. It is a rare thing in Jamaica to bear a 
white person, whether master or servant, speak 
otherwise than in deploring terms of the mass of 
the community. I shall notice some of the vices 
of the negroes ; and as oppression raaketh a wiae 
man road, I shall deem it a fair subject of in- 
quiry, how far these vices appear to have been 
caused or increased by the system of slavery. 



Unless where the influence of misedonsrieB 
predominates, little respect la paid by the blacks 
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to the marriage relation. And this absence x>f 
domestic ties explains much of the iniquity and 
degradation which are prevalent. Illegitimate 
children are readily abandoned by fathers, and 
poorly provided for and superintended by mo- 
thers. The consequent neglect of offspring, 
especially in times of sickness, is so exterminat- 
ing in the colony, as to cause some diminution 
of the population, where we should naturally 
expect its constant and rapid increase. 

Bat bow can we expect the negro to esteem the 
nuptial compact, when we remember that in the 
time of slavery, it was almost unknown ? Where 
scriptural instruction caused it to be understood 
and desired, it was not unfrequently prohibited ; 
nay, the expression of a wish for it was relent- 
lessly punished. A missionary, in whose word I 
can thoroughly confide, informed me that four 
negroes, who had attended for some time on his 
instructions, intimated to him their earnest de- 
sire to marry the women with whom they were 
living in concubinage, and expressed to him their 
hope that he would intercede for them with their 
masters to have the measure sanctioned. He 
wrote a respectful letter to the proper authorities, 



atilicitiDg their acquiescence, and despatched it 
to its destination on a Saturday forenooD. No 
notice of the communication was taken till Mon- 
day, when the four negroes were called out, 
stripped, and lashed, and then told to show their 
bleeding backs to their parson, and acquaint him 
that this was the answer to his letter ! 

The prohihitioo against marriage extended to 
whiles as well as to blacks. A book-keeper or 
overseer perilled his situation by marrying with- 
out the consent of the attorney or proprietor i 
and usually it was vain to solicit any such con- 
currence. To the present day difficulties are 
occasionally interposed by the same parties to 
the formation of the nuptial union ; and I 
was requested, in one case, to use my influence 
in obviating this kind of opposition. An attor- 
ney agreed to wave further resistance to his 
book-keeper's wedding, on the whimsical condi- 
tion that I should accomplish a considerable 
journey to perform the marriage ceremony! 

When such was the stale of the whole colony, 
when fornication and adultery were everywhere . 
practised by the lords of the soii, and the impe- 
rious agents of their pleasure, who could espect 
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the seventh commandment to be regarded by 
the negro, or what could be looked for from 
systematic and penal suppression of its obser- 
vance but the desertion of females, the neglect 
of progeny, and the general dissolution of morals 
by which Jamaica is now afflicted ? 

U. — INDIFFERBNCE ABOUT MEDICAL AID FOR THE 8ICK. 

Even where parents are married and well- 
behaved, and where they might have medical 
advice on reasonable terms for their families, 
they are proverbially slow to send for a physician. 
With many of them this is a last shift, scarcely 
to be thought of even at the last ; and they see 
virulent disease making unarrested progress, 
rather than incur the more dreaded evil of pay- 
ing a doctor's fee. Such reluctance to call in 
medical assistance has been supposed to argue 
indifference to the lives of relatives, and the 
miserable grudging of a penurious disposition. 
There may be some ground for such interpreta- 
tions of the fact. But when we consider, that in 
the time of slavery the master paid for drugs to 
Us slaves on the same footing as to his cattle, 

E 
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because they were both his propprty, and their 
teaUh was his affluence, we cannot be surprised 
at the negro contracting the notion, that the pay- 
ment of doctors Wds foreign to his obligations ; 
nor will it seem extraordinary that old iraprea- 
eions should remain after circumstances have 
been altered, A legal enactment may suddenly 
change a man's outward condition, but not his 
first principles or his ' second nature :' the forma- 
tion and the annihilation of habiU are both pro- 



The furlive propensities of the negro are mat- 
ter of general complaint. I have said that for- 
cible depredalioBS are exceedingly unfrequent in 
the colony. So little is there even of stealing, 
as it is commonly practised in Great Britain, 
that a stranger is apt to consider the negro popu- 
lation singularly honest. When I ai-rived with 
my friends at Hlontego Bay, all our luggage was 
thrust for the night iolo one of the apartmeuts of 
an unoccupied Hat boiiealh the rooms ■which had 
been engaged as our lodgings. As the eTeniDg 
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advanced, I went down to see that our goods 
were properly secured. I found that the door 
had no serviceable lock, or even latch, for both 
had been broken, or had become immoveable in 
rust ; and boxes and bags, with loose articles of 
dress, were lying about equally exposed, as if 
they had been cast upon the streets. No watch- 
man paced about the houses to give protection to 
their contents. There was not even a servant 
within our call; for the general usage of the 
colony is, that domestics attend on their masters 
and mistresses during the day, but take their 
meals and pass the night in their own dwellings. 
With some difficulty, I found out the retreat 
of our butler, for so the servant in waiting was 
called, and expressed to him our surprise that 
our luggage had been left in such jeopardy. He 
seemed to be amused at our alarm, and assured 
us that bolts and keys were not needed to keep 
things safe in Jamaica. Thefts are not so un- 
common in Kingston. But when we advert to 
the defenceless condition of the houses, of which 
the windows and even the doors are frequently 
left open, on account of the heat, it appears re- 
markable that so large a town should be so little 
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infested by plunderers. And tbroDgfaout the 
country generally, the houses are either not fas~ 
tened at all, or their guards arc of the most 
siiEple and fragile description. 

So far as I could learn, there is not much pur- 
loining within domestic establishments. It sel- 
dom happens that trunks or presses arc despoiled 
of valuable articles by household servants. 

All these circumstances seem to indicate a re- 
markable probity in the character of the people. 
And yet they are generally said lo cheat, without 
limits or remorse, after their own fashion. I was 
told, by a number of planters, that after trying 
to keep a vegetable garden, and doing their 
utmost to render it productive, they had quite 
abandoned the attempt, because everything edible 
was carried off so soon as it was ripe, or so little 
came lo the owner's share, that the cost of pro- 
duction far exceeded the profit ; and he found it 
more economical to sufl'er his garden to lie waste, 
and buy from the negroes what they raised on 
their own grounds. 

The same appropriating propensities are said 
lo be esemplified on a yet larger scale. I will give 
an example. Jamaica now imports more pro> 
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dace than it exports. When we think of the 
advantages of its climate and its soil, this fact 
appears to be inexplicable. Wages are much 
higher in Canada ; yet Indian com can be 
grown there, and taken to the Canadian ports, 
and shipped and conveyed to Jamaica, and car- 
ried to its inland districts, and sold cheaper in 
the end than the same commodity raised by the 
colonists of Jamaica on their own land at their 
own doors. Various solutions are given of this 
paradox in trade, and each of them may contain 
a measure of truth. But most planters, with 
whom I spoke on the subject, held the rapacity 
of the negroes to be the principal explanation. 
They assured me, that when their labourers 
bought seed, and committed it to the earth, and 
watched the crop and cut it down, and carried it 
to the store, they taxed their trust at every stage 
of the process ; and these successive pilferings 
reduced the harvest to a half or fourth of its 
value. 

The relation of these practices to slavery is 
not bard to be discovered. When the negro 
bad been himself stolen, when he had been 
robbed of the rights of a man and a citizen, lie 



I 
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naturally considered himself entitled to repara- 
tion, and reckoned all that he could lake from his 
oppressors as poorly remunerating him for what 
he had lost. He did not think that he was steal- 
ing from them, but only, in the form of an imper- 
fect equivalent, taking possession of his own. 

Thai such was the origin of the systematic 
thieving praclised by ihe negroes, is rendered 
probable by various circumstances, and especially 
by the discriminating character of their larceny. 
While they bleed their master's estate with- 
out compunction, and hold it as a sort of axiom, 
lliat ' to take from Buckra is no robbery,' they 
more rarely use Biieh freedom with the properly 
of each other. I was assured in many quarters, 
that for a negro to spoil a negro was, till lately, 
a trespass Utile known. Absolute dishonesty 
would make no such distinctions. A person 
simply bent on rapine would apply his bands 
wherever he could lill ihcni. Where the rights 
of property are respected in ihc case of fellow- 
serranis, and violated only on (he estates of em- 
ployers, there must be a perversion of some 
principle, rather than a destitution of all princi- 
ple, in the minds of Ibe delinquents. There 
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must in this ease be the apologetic impression, 
tiiat Uie parties who brought Africans to Ja- 
maica may be allowably pillaged to support them 
there, and that to make the most of white peo- 
ple, and to live on them as far as is possible, were 
licenses in the time of slavery, which may claim a 
little forbearance even within the jubilee of free- 
dom. I am &r from justifying the misdeeds 
commented on, or wishing to extenuate them by 
any refinements of casuistry ; but while the vices 
of emancipated negroes are sedulously magnified 
by some, as if they reflected on emancipation 
itself, I think it right to clear a righteous cause 
firom unrighteous reproaches, and show that free- 
dom is not the bane of freed men, but that invo- 
lontary servitude is a main cause of these evils— 
tiiai a former bondage pollutes a present liberty, 
and that the curse of slavery survives it in its sins. 
Jamaica is too much in the condition of the 
man whom the demon rent sore in coming out of 
him till he was as one dead, insomuch that many 
said he was dead. But to whom should we 
ascribe this lacerated and lifeless state of the 
man? Surely to the demon who possessed him, 
and not to the benefactor who said, ^Thou 
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dumb and deaf spirit, I charge thee come out of 
him, and enter no more into him.' May that 
same benefactor, who took the Buffering man, 
take this suffering colony by the hand, and lift 
it up to the renewed enjoyment of vitality and 
strength ! 



The negroes are mueh blamed for their want 
of veracity. I cannot say that I had any ground 
for this complaint. I found them commonly very 
true to their word. It is usual, however, to 
charge them with insincerity and dissimulation ; 
and I may not oppose my individual experience 
to general testimony. In so far as the impnta 
tion is welt founded, it were easy to show that if 
slavery tempted the negroes to steal, it also 
tempted them to lie ; for acts of tlieft have their 
natural advocacy in false pretences. Language 
and practice have indissoluble relations, and 
persons cannot be honest in their speech when 
they have become dishonest in their conduct. 
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It is well known that l!ie negroes value money, 
and are not easily persuaded to pai't with it when 
it is in their possession. But who set them the 
example of cupidity! Jamaica has not hcen a 
home to the whites, but simply and exclusively 
a,n avenue to wealth. In going thither, they 
have had one aim, and only one — gold. What ^'f , ^ 
wonder, then, ia it if the imitative negro has / 
become sordid ; or how can we expect that the ; 

disciple should be above his master, and the 
servant above his lord ? J 



I offer one more example under this head. Its 
important nature may justify a somewhat length- 
ened illustratioD, The negroes are defective in 
those qualities which fit men for ruling. They 
are qnick enough of apprehension, and they do 
many things with dexterity. If they have been 
at school for any time, they commonly write a 
good hand, and, with all the disadvantages of 
thdr broken English, not a few of them read 



well. We find amoDg tliem expert hoi 
cooks, and operatives. Tbey have very gene- 
rally a good ear, and a melodious voice ; and, 
considering the extent of their opportunities, they 
rival or excel Europeans in vocal and instru- 
menial music. But all such aceoraplishments 
they must acquire, and ail such arta they must 
practise in subordination to superiors. If they are 
elevated to superintendence, and have a discre- 
tionary charge assigned them, then they become 
vain, irascihle, capricious, or they fail in the more 
important province of moral principle. The 
reader must here, however, be reminded of the 
distinction already made between coloured peo- 
ple and the pure African race. The people of 
colour are mostly tlie offsprinp; of planters by 
their black ho use -keepers, or other females on 
the estates. ' Every white man on an estate 
was allowed to have his concubine from among 
the slaves, commonly under the term " house- 
keeper," and thus added to the property a family 
of coloured children. But here the evil did not 
end. The great bulk of such fathers had neither 
property nor natural feeling enough to purchase 
the freedom of theu; children, but when they 
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removed from the estate left their offspring in 
bondage behind them ; when they knew that 
their daughters, being generally considered un- 
equal to the hard field labour of the negroes, 
wonld be reserved as the more suitable, for the 
same connexion with future overseers and book- 
keepers, as that in which their mother had been 
placed with themselves. Thus, through one gene- 
ration after another, each shade removed from 
black, would the more certainly render these 
unprotected, and comparatively innocent females, 
victims of this iniquitous system.'* Even planters 
who could not plead poverty in excuse for their 
unkindnesSy did not always liberate their coloured 
children : and it is dreadful to think, that rich and 
boastful nabobs had, in many instances, an en- 
slaved progeny. The slaves who were brown, 
were not, however, placed on the identical footing 
with the negroes ; they served in the house, and 
not in the field, and they were frequently made 
of some consequence in domestic establishments. 
Now that freedom is the law of the island, many of 
them are a most inefficient section of the popula- 
tion ; they will scarcely stoop to shake hands 
* Jazoaica : Enslaved and Free, p. 122. 



with the blacks, whom they regard with disdain. 
Still less will they toil with them side hy side in 
the out-of-door husbandry of sugar and coffee 
plantations. < They are gentlemen and ladles, 
■allied to the aristocracy of skin; and they will 
' rather pass their lime in dignified indigence, or 
pine away and die, than hve comfortably on the 
fruits of diligence. 

. But while many of the bromi people are con- 
ceited, slothful, and useless, we find among them 
truly enlightened, energetic, and interesting cha- 
racters. On the north side of the island, I be- 
came acquainted with one of (hem, who is a 
blessing and an honour to bis neighbourhood. 
In the time of slavery, and wliile be was himself 
a slave, he forcibly entered the house of an 
overseer, who had carried off his sister, and took 
hia relation with him, in defiance of all menaces. 
He bought his own freedom for a large sum, 
altliough the conclusion of the apprenticeship 
was not then far distant. Now he is a man of 
some property, and is universally esteemed for his 
intelligence, uprightness, and christian consis- 
tency. I beard him address the church of which 
he is an elder, on the inadequacy of the exertions 
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made by its members for the cause of the gospel. 
He admitted the badness of the times, but denied 
that thej justified the narrowness of which they 
were made the apology. He did not believe, he 
said, though there was much distress in other 
parts of the island, that a single member of their 
society had wanted one comfortable meal during 
the past year, in consequence of the reduction of 
wages ; and a poverty which did not deprive 
them of the bread which perishes should not, he 
contended, disable them from obtaining and 
imparting the bread of life. He pointed to the 
trinkets on their persons, and told them that 
their ornaments would be their condemnation, if 
they did more to please the eyes of men, and be 
admired by their fellow- creatures, than to please 
Grod and engage his favour. Becoming more 
animated in his expostulation, he exclaimed, in 
accents of pungent grief, 'You do not love 
liberty ; your enemies said that you did not love 
ity when they wished to keep it from you ; and 
now you confirm their assertion. You wish to 
be firee yourselves ; but if your wishes terminate 
there, they show a spirit of selfishness and not of 
freedom. If you loved jfreedom, you would love 
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it for others, and try to get it for themi you 
would love it for the whole earth, and seek to fill 
all nations with its blessings. If you loved free- 
dom, you would bo anxious to commend it by 
the use made of it, and cause it to be so highly 
thought of that it would be everywhere estab- 
lished. But now you dishonour it by your ne- 
glect of duty, and especially by your parsimony 
to the cause of Ilim who gave himself for you ; 
and every dealer in the blood and bones of men 
points to you in triumph, and adduces you as 
witnesses, that emancipation is a failure.' He fol- 
lowed up such statements by impassioned exhor- 
tation to higher devotcdness in well-doing. I do 
not profess to have given his words ; but I have 
indicated the ideas and spirit of his speech. Hia 
diction was not fluent or accurate; his sentiments, 
however, were weighty, and his unaffected ear- 
nestness added greatly to their power. He 
jipoke the more effectively, that he is well known 
to exemplify what lie enjoined; for his heart and 
hand are ready to every good work ; and he 
contributes statedly about £10 a-year to the 
funds of the church with which he is connected. 
On the south side of the island, there is a gen- 
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deman of coloar (Mr Hill) whose scientific at- "* ' 

v^ -■■■,■■■ ' ' . 
tainments have won him a wide celebrity, and 

who is at the same time beloved by all who 
know him for his amiable moral qualities. 
There is another, who is now proprietor of the 
estate on which he was born^ and of many thou- 
sands of acres besides, who carries on an exten- 
sive and complicated business with assiduity and 
discretion, who was for a considerable time a 
member of assembly, and invested with impor- 
tant private trusts, and who, in his uprightness, 
benevolence, and urbanity, blends the congenial 
properties of the gentleman and the christian. 
Beautifully does that friend (for such I delight 
to consider him) say in writing to me, and 
offering me some remarks about Jamaica, < This 
is my own country, and my history in it is 
a ]pbculiar one. I have much to be very hum- 
ble and thankful for ; and I often feel gratitude 
springing up like fountains within me towards 
that good and great God whom I love, and 
whom I desire to serve.' The Rev. Mr Fraser, 
a brown man, is one of the most esteemed minis- 
ters of the Wesleyan Methodist connexion. At / 
the annual district meetings he fills, with high / 
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a|) probation, tlie office of secretory to tbe board. 
Mr Moncrieff, another gentleman of colour, is a 
barrister and attorn ey-at-law, and has attained 
to high eminence in the legal profession. He is 
also an influential member of the colonial legis- 
lature. Mr Jordan, a brown gentleman, is now 
one of the leading members of assembly, ani] at 
a late election of mayor for the town of Kingston, 
he failed of being elected by only a few votes. 

There is no room for quealioning that such 
men possess equally good capacity with the 
nobler class of European spirits, and that they 
are endowed with every attribute of mind essen- 
tial to the guidance of human affairs. But we do 
not find liie negroes occupying like elevated posi- 
tions in the community. Some of them have a 
charge equivalent to that of foremen among 
other servants ; some of them are office-bearera in 
churches ; some of them have purchased free- 
holds of small extent ; one of them is a magis- 
trate, I believe, in Kingston, and another is a 
member of the common council. Sueh facta I 
delight to mention. I wish they were inded- 
nitely multiplied. I rejoice to add, that in the 
posts thus tilled by them, a goodly proporliou of 
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the black people acquit themselves creditably, 
and are very deservedly respected and beloved 
by all their acquaintances. Still, I have men- 
tioned the utmost of their preferment and suc- 
cess. Comparatively few of them rise so high ; 
and from shore to shore not one of them acquires 
reputation or sway, except of a local and partial 
description. 

The point I am next called to consider is^ to 
what cause is this state of the community trace- 
able, and, more particularly, how far is it ac- 
counted for by the influence of slavery ? 

As regards the superciliousness of the brown 
people, it is no marvel, since so many privileges 
attached to a fair complexion, that even the ille- 
gitimate descendants of the privileged parties 
should claim a participation in their honours, 
and should deem their half Saxon descent and 
partial whiteness reasonable grounds for treating 
haughtily their Ethiopian fellow- subjects. The 
intermediate position held by this class accounts 
also for their dissimilar lots in life — explains why 
some of them, having notions of dignity, and no- 
thing to support it, exclude themselves from in- 
dustrious callings, and waste their time in loung- 

F 



ing indigence ; while others of them, being well 
educated, and related to genteel families, and 
brought within the ambition -stirring influences 
of the upper orders, rise to the first rank of West 
Indian colonists. 

As regards tbe negroes, it is obvious that a 
state of absolute subjection was a wretched semi- 
nary for learning the principles and acquiring the 
habits of superin tendon ce ; and that, when in- 
telligence, and morals, and hopes were all per- 
verled and debased, it must require a concur- 
rence of very favourable circumstances to rescue 
even genius itself from such crushing adversities. 
To this day the negroes are, in a great measure, 
a race by themselves. A mulatto despises them, 
and will not accompany them to the field of la- 
bour. They enter the families of white people 
to perform menial offices for them, and then re- 
tire to their own huts, to raaintain their old 
intercourse, prejudices, and usages. If any lift 
them up and show them deference, a change so 
great is trying to human weakness. The pro- 
tege is liable to have his head turned, and to 
show the giddiness and instabihty of unproved, 
unexpected, unpreparcd-for elevation. 
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If these observations be just, they give us ap- 
palling impressions of the lasting mischiefs of 
bondage. Like the serpent, it leaves its poison 
in its wounds ; and when you have relaxed its bite, 
and extracted its fangs, you have still to contend 
with its deadly venom. Nor is the body the 
sole subject of its injuries ; it vitiates man in his 
whole being, and harms him most in his highest 
nature. They see a small part of slavery who 
look only on its chains ; they know little of its 
miseries who think only of its lash. Its worst 
irons are those which enter into the soul, and its 
direst scourge is its mental destructive|Less. The 
man who made may break its external yoke, but 
he cannot rekindle the lights of reason which he 
has extinguished, — he cannot cement the spring 
of action which he has broken. A vast ma- 
chinery of benevolence, and a long course of 
ages may be indispensable, unless a miraculous 
power shall interpose, to repair this moral da- 
mage, and enable us to recognise, in the abused 
prey of tyranny, the members of that co-angelic 
order of beings whom God crowned with glory 
and honour, and set over the work of his 
bands* 



A reflcciire slave would be a miserable being. 
With no small show of reason, it might be 
urged that the negroes, in their lime of bondage, 
excluded reflection, in order to mitigate their 
miseries ; and were thus led to fosler that easy, 
unthinking lemperameat by which ihey are now 
distinguished. I have no wish, however, to push 
even a just principle beyond its proper limits. 
The profouFider sentiments, where they exist, 
may be called into exercise by afflictive as well 
as by propitious circumstances ; and I am dis- 
posed to think, miliing ample allowance for nu- 
merous escepiions, that tht negro is constitu- 
tionally defective in depth of feehng and all men- 
tal qualities which are denoted by such words 
as gravity and seriousness. It is so far an advan- 
tage to ihero, that ihey ara not very sensitive or 
impressible. This mental mood is akin to con- 
tentment ; and I observed in -Jamaica, that while 
the countenances of the whites were sombre and 
imprinted wiih the troubles of the island, the 
iiegrots had generally an air of happiness, evin- 
cing a willingness to make the most of their lot, 
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and, 80 far as was possible, to go through life 
merrilj. Sometimes their thoughtless cheerful- 
ness is useful to others. I was told, by an 
American captain, that although he had much to 
BBj against the blacks, he always liked to have 
some of them in his ship, because they seldom 
were panic-struck by a tempest, and their sus- 
tained gaiety kept the rest of the crew in good 
spirits. 

Bat though the attribute of levUy may please 
us imder some of its manifestations, it pains us 
when we view it under others ; and it is espe- 
cially unfavourable to that moral greatness which 
genuine religion demands and cherishes. 

I shall best illustrate my meaning by specify- 
ing instances. I have commended the absence 
of strong vindictiveness in the temperament of 
the Africans. But while they are comparatively 
void of a vengeful sense of wrong, they also 
disappoint bene&ctors by an imperfect sense of 
gratitude. A curious example of this occurs to 
my recollection. When I was going out to 
Jamaica, the first canoe which approached us from 
the land was upset within a few yards of us, by 
the indiscretion of its pilot. The shrieks of peril i 



from ihe deep, and of sympaihy from our bark, 
the turned-up keel of the canoe, and the sight oE 
liuman beings eliDging to iti or tossed among the 
waves, and struggling for life — all these formed 
sufficiently exciting elements of such a cataa- 
trophc. Our captain exerted himself to the 
ulmoBt to save all the imperilleU crew, who were 
ten in number, and he happily succeeded, 
black man, who had narrowly escaped : 
perishing, as he was unable to swim, no sooner 
found himself on the dock of our vessel thi 
still drenched with sea water and panting for. 
breath, lie spoke to our captain, not to thank 
him for his preservation, but to demand a ahil- 
ling, which he alleged to be a debt of a year's 
standing I This fact, odd as it seeras, Is only 
of a class by which the negroes too often evi 
their inconsideration and un thankfulness. 

In accordance with the same view of the 
gro character, I fonnd the missionaries lament- 
ing, that profound sorrow for sin seldom enters 
inio the religion even of the most devout ar 
thdr people. K they grieve for having dona 
wrong, their grief is not apparently of a-. 
very pungent description ; and their teachers 
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fear that they are too easily sind too quickly 
comforteil. 

Persons in our churches at home, who are but 
tittle afflicted by the thought of offending God, 
often show an extreme sensitivencsa to the good 
opinion of their fellow-worahippera. A fault 
must not be hinted at, or it must he pointed out 
to them with exceeding gentleness and caution : 
otherwise they will be stung and esasperated by 
the smallest reproof. TheyhaTeasense of shame 
which cannot hrook afl'ronl. But the negro ia 
not so easily affronted. He can tako very plain 
rebukes from his minister, and even veiy pointed 
remonstrances from the pulpit, and not be at all 
disconcerted by them. One evidence of this 
struck me from its novelty. The British churches 
naturaUy and p p ly p t that the missionary 
churches in J m h 1 1 become as soon as 

possible self- ta Th missionaries them- 

selves are v ry f h s result, and they 

have tried in var way t stimuhite the chris- 
tian liberality of their people. One of the expe- 
dients adopted by a number of them, with this 
end in view, ia to announce annually to the con- 
gregation the sums contributed by iis members 
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for the maintenance of its worsliip. This is all 
right. Hi niany of the people cannot read, and 
can therefore have no other than a viva voce 
acknowledgment of iheir oQerings. Bat the mi- 
nkter, on these occasions, publishes also the non- 
contributor?. He states that such a family- 
naming them — have giren nothing; and sach 
another family — naming them — have given no- 
thing; and the members of these families are at 
the time before him — looking in his face, and 
encountering the gaze of the congregation, with- 
out the least symptom of being molested by the 

The most unpleasant case of this kind which 
came under my observation, was at Bellevaei 
in the parish of Trelawny. The church at that 
place was originated by the congregation of the 
late Dr ITeugh, of Glasgow, under the direction 
of that able, devolcd, and lamented minister. 
OJ'tea had I heard him speak of this station, 
when it subsisted as yet only in his benevolent 
and enterprising purpose. Often had I listened 
to the animated expressions of his doubts, and 
fears, and hopes, regarding its prosperity. And 
when I saw before me the place of worship which 
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bad engaged ao much of the thought, solicitude, 
and prayers of my departed friend, 1 realised 
sadly the interest with whicb he would have 
looked on the spectacle, and I comforted myself 
by the assurance, that he has passed to a hea- 
Tenlymountain, whence the glorified worshippers 
have a view alike comprehensive and resplen- 
dent of the kingdom of God," 

The minister of the station is the Rev. Peter 
Andetson. He is universally respected as a man 
of strong sense, high rectitude, and laborious 
^uthiulness in Lis Master's service. His man- 
ners also have that plain, easy, unassuming 
kindness which should mate them peculiarly 
acceptable to a simple, unlettered people. He is, 
in fact, loved by his IJock, and tlio hundreds of 
hearers brought together by him — the consider- 
able number he has admitted into the fellowship 
of the church — the large attendance on his classes, 
prayer meetings, and other means of instruction, 

• Tho public have already loimieil from advprtisenients 
tll«t the Select Works of Dr Heugh, with his Life by bis 
Swi-ii Jaw, tba Rev. II. M. M'Gill, are shortly to iasne from 
tie press. The publication, with such materiala and 
editorsUp, cauoot fail to bo oiio ol' great value aod 



all sliLiw lliat Ills efforts are appreciated and 
useful. 

T!ie funds of his church, like those of most 
other churches in the island, have declined for 
several years. A large reduction of (he wages 
of labour, and in many instances a total want of 
employment for labourers, arc the principal causes 
of this declension. Sir Anderson, however, did 
not feel satislied about the adequacy of this ex- 
cuse. There are in his congregation some most 
generous contributors, some poor individuals, the 
deptlt of whose poverty abounds to the riches of 
their liberality. But the nimiber of such donors 
is small; they are yearly becoming fewer; and 
their exemplary conduct condemni, by contrast, 
the apathy and parsimony of others who have 
more of the comforts of life, and yet are doing 
nothing for the support of divine ordinances. 

A juncture arose in the history of the congre- 
gation which seemed likely to call out its energies. 
Mr Anderson received a coll from the congre- 
gation of Mount Ziou, in St James's, to become 
their pastor. The members of his present flock 
seemed to be greatly alarmed at the possi- 
bility of losing him. Some of them expressed 
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to myself their painful apprehensions. They 
rehaai-Bed to me all their ohligations to their 
minister. He had made them as a church. He 
bad watched over their families witJi parental 
tenderness, he had counselled them in the man- 
agement of their temporal affairg, when they 
knew little about business themselYes, and eotild 
not protect their own interests. He bad stood 
by the beds of their departing friends, and he was 
identified with all their most sacred and clicriahed 
aiKociations. What then could they do without 
him? What a visitation would it be if he were 
torn from them! 

A meeting of the congregation was convened, 
aod as I was then in the island, and residing not 
far off, I accepted an invitation to be present. 
Mr Anderson addressed bis people in language 
which might have moved stones. lie reminded 
them how long he and they had been united as 
pastor and flock. He appealed to their know- 
ledge of his multiplied and unremitting labours. 
He told them that be would never leave them with 
his own consent, if they gave him evidence that 
he was doing good among them. But where 
■was his usefulness, ivbero the proof that he was 
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not labouring in vain, nor spending his strength 
for nought, and in vain, if tliey would make no 
effort for the maintenanco of the ordinances which 
he dispensed to thcra, and if, wliilo they com- 
plained of pOTcrty, they had means for securing 
everything hut the institutions of the gospel? Ha 
was not soliciting a Inrgcr income. lie was 
contented with his present salary, limited as it 
was, and large as was his fiimily, if it were paid 
by them, or half paid by them, and the Synod at 
home were relieved to this extent, or in other 
words, the hundreds of poor Scottish christians, 
who are the main strength of our missionary 
nndertakinga, wore set free, to select another 
channelfor their beneficence. While insisting that 
they might do more than they did for the cause 
of God, Mr Anderson delineated in general terms 
the circumstances of a number of their famihes, 
and at last becoming more particular in his allu- 
aiona, he named an individual then sitting before 
him, who used to subscribe a sum, and could do 
it still, but who had withheld for some time the 
payment of bia subscription. I was afraid that 
a charge so personal might give deep offence to 
the defaulter, aad might disturb the good feeUng 
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of the audience gcBerally. Mr Anderson assured 
me afterwards, that I was tolaily mistaken if I 
thought the negroes so sensitive. The individual 
who was tlie object of rebuke, would occupy hia 
seat as formerly, and nobody would think that 
anything strange or unpleasant had occurred. 

After Mr Anderson had concluded his speech, 
I addressed the congregation. While I waa 
speaking on the duty of christian beneficence, 
there were handed to me two slips of paper, 
containing profiera of augmented offerings for 
the support of divine ivorsliip. I hoped, in 
first glancing at them, that thoy might be 
from negroes ; but they came from white per- 
sons, one of them a young physician of good 
promise, and the ether a respectable planter — 
tlie only Europeans, with the exception of the 
minister's family, whom I remember to have 
seen among my hearera. 

Some contributions may have been afterwards 
received from blacks, but I understand that the 
funds of the congregation have not been greatly 
ang;mented by the stimulating circumstances in 
which the people were placed, or by the faithful 
expostulations of their own minister and others. 



RELIGION IN JASIAICA. 

[ not sorry that I have been led, in the 
; pagea, to advert occasionally to the 
churches of Jamaica, as I may thus liave pre- 
pared the reader for learniDg the truth more 
fully respecting them. Their history is, in 
many views, most cheering, and calls for de- 
vout gratitude to God ; while it furnishes ground 
also for unfeigned humiliation, sustained effort, 
and fervent i>rayer. 



MEASS Ol' IlELIGIOUS IKSTIIUCTIOK. 

I begin with some ohaervations regarding the 
State Church. 

Jamaica, from an early d^lc after it^ capture 
liy the British, Las been provided with the 
worship oi' the English Estahlishment, But 
the Episcopal clergymen were long few in num- 
ber. So late as the year 1800, there were only 
twenty churches for a population approaching 
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400,000, so that each parish contained at an 
average above 19,000 parishioners. Holy orders 
were readily given to men who were imperfectly 
educated, and of indifferent moral character. 
A considerable proportion of them followed 
the reprehensible usages of the island, and 
sadly neglected their pastoral duties. Such of 
them as aimed to be useful, restricted their at- 
tention almost exclusively to the white in- 
habitants. Owing to the jealousy attendant 
on slavery, the slaves were not easily ap- 
proached by a spiritual instructor; and their 
limited knowledge of the English language, with 
their supposed intellectual feebleness, caused 
their instruction to be nearly despaired of. A 
planter and historian of the island, Mr Long, 
quotes the Rev. Mr Hughes as having said, — 
' To bring them to the knowledge of the chris- 
tian religion is, undoubtedly, a great and good 
design ; in the intention, laudable, and in specu- 
lation, easy; yet, I believe, for reasons too 
tedious to mention, that the difficulties attend- 
ing it are, and I am persuaded ever will be, 
insurmountable.' * 

• 

* Jamaica: Enslaved and Free, p. 141. 



In the 3'eiir 1816, a curate vas added to each 
puriah, avowedlj with the d^igu of instructing 
the slaves more effectively. But it does not 
appear from the returns made bj clergymen 
themselves to the colonial secretary, that much 
progress ■was made for some years afterwards 
in tliis laudable undertaking. The rector of 
Clarendon says ;^' I have time but little more 
than sufBcient to dischai'ge the common fane- 
tions of my office, in burjing, marrying, and 
christening, aud attending ou Sundays my 
church, ■which is situate at least ten miles from 
my rectory. Limited, however, as I am with 
respect lo time, I have yet endeavoured to do 
all that I could. IVithin the last thirteen 
months, I have twice made known to the princi- 
pal prtiprietors nnd attorneys in this parish my 
readiness to attend on such properties, for the 
religious instruction of the elaies, as they would 
permit me lo visit ; but I have not been able 
to obtain the consent of more than two or 

On the whole, the ecclesiastical condition of 

the island was, till a comparatively late period, 

• Jamaica ; Enslaved uid Free, pp. 1*2. 143. 
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very deplorable. T. Stewart, Esq., of Jamaica, 
whose view of its past and present history was 
published in 1823, says, — ' The curates were ap- 
pointed a few years ago by an act of the legisla- 
ture. Their salary is £500 currency ; but they 
have no other emolument from their curacies. 
The ostensible object of their appointment was, 
that they should preach to and instruct the 
slaves in the christian religion — ^an object which, 
from whatsoever cause, has been rendered in a 
great measure abortive. Either the curates are 
lukewarm in the cause, or the planters do not 
wish the time and attention of their slaves to be 
occupied by religious discussions,— or, which is 
most probable, both of these causes have operated 
to render the intentions of the legislature nuga- 
tory. As it is, the curates have dwindled into 
mere assistants to the rectors, who were, before 
their appointment, fully able to perform all their 
clerical duties. By a law of some standing in 
the island, the rectors are required to set apart 
two hours of every Sunday to the religious in- 
straction of the slaves; but this law is very 
little attended to: the truth is, that, however 

willing the rectors might be to perform this 

Q 



duty, very few of tlie slaves have it in their 
power to attend churcli ; they are either in at- 
tendance on their owners, or their time is 
occupied in a necessary attention to their own 
affairs ; for Sunday ia not a day of rest and re- 
laxation to the plantation slave ; he must work 
on that day, or starve. 

' It has long heen a subject of just complaint 
that the clerical oHicc in Jamaica has been ac- 
cessihle to men disqualified both by education 
and previous habits to fill it. Jt was a sort of 
dernier resort to men who had not succeeded in 
other professions, or who thought it a more 
thriving one than that which they pursued ; 
hence it was not unusual to see a quondam mer- 
chant, a military officer, or even an overseer of a 
plantation, who had the necessary interest, or- 
dained to the ministry licre. This degradation 
of the clerical office, by tho admission into it of 
men who had no other end in view than to bet- 
ter their situation, has no doubt contributed, 
among other causes, to enconrage that immor- 
ality and disregard of religion so generally pre- 
valent among all classes.' * 

* Pp. 1^0-152, 
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Mr Stewart admits that improvement bad be- 
gan at tbe time be wrote, and bappilj it con- 
tinued to advance. An order of men more £Eiitb- 
fal and better qualified began to be introduced 
into tbe ministry, and were appointed to curacies 
as tbej became vacant. Planters relaxed their 
opposition to tbe instruction of tbe slaves, and 
tbe arrival of missionaries from various chris- 
tian denominations of this country, imparted 
a healthful stimulus to the Establishment itself. 
About tbe year 1825, the first bishop of 
Jamaica was appointed, and he is admitted 
by parties not Episcopalian, to have exerted 
a useful influence upon the upper classes, and 
upon public opinion generally. The author of 
* Jamaica: Enslaved and Free,' published by 
the Tract Society, says, — 'He immediately 
called tbe attention of the resident clergy to 
the slaves, as a sadly neglected, but im- 
portant part of their charge ; at the same 
time^ be endeavoured to increase their num- 
ber by men of a missionary spirit from Eng- 
land. He next brought into action a much 
required order of men as catechists, and 
gave existence to the difierent kinds of schools 
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wliicli were calculated to give education lo 
all classes.'* 

There are now about ninety ministers con- 
nected with the Episcopal State Church. The 
questions which are agitated among different 
sections of churchmen at home, are found also in 
the colony, and there, as here, they cause a 
good deal of bitter feeling. There has been 
little co-operation or reciprocal acknowledgment 
between the Established Church and churches 
unestablished. In relation to some important 
subjects, and more especiaUy ihe tuition of the 
young, they are liable to come into collision. 
I ivas told by several unendowed missionaries 
that the gratuitous education afforded by the 
Establishment to negro children, accompanied 
with the condition tliat the parents must attend 
divine service in the Established Church, ope- 
rates very injuriously both on the schools and 
clinpela of dissenters, and tends to lower the 
estimate of knowledge, subordinate conscience 
lo interest, and destroy habits of liberality 
among the whole body of the people. This 
ground of complaint, however, must be limited 
' Jamaica: Eiitlaved and.Fiee, pp. IBO, 16L 
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to oertain fetrictaL I kend ckn^knoi oi 
hi^ standiiig and infinBacg qp q iLing 3lim^ ib 
&YOiir both of adiool fses and perfect fibertj of 

worship. 

It is fredj admitted bj aH parties^ dial amoog 
the clergy of the Eatahfiahment are to be fdiiiid 
men whose aooomplishments, chancter, and 
labours are every iffLj hoDoaring to their sacred 
calling. These servants of Christ are doing 
great good, and yet it is small in their own eyes, 
when they see how much remains to be ac- 
complished. Some of them with whom I wbs 
so happy as to become acqaainted, expressed 
tiiemsdves in terms of grief as to the limited 
finiits of their exertions, and were not a little 
disheartened about the religious prospects of the 
island. 

The present venerable bishop is grandson to 
the Duke of Marlborough, and a lineal descendant 
of the poet Spencer. He was laboriously oc- 
cupied, when I was in the island, with the 
visitation of his diocese, and attendant duties of 
his episcopate. Very unequivocal proofs of hia 
generous friendliness and hospitality, which I 
shall ever gratefully remember, were afforded to 
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myscir nod to my family, while I was in Jamaica, 
tliough we had no claim whatever on his kind- 
ness. I Bha.ll have occasion, in a subsequent 
part of this volume, to present » pleasing example 
of hiB lordship's zeal in behalf of human rights 
and the cause of universal emancipation. 

Tiie first missionaries who landed on the 
shores of Jamaicyi were Moravians. They were 
three in number, and were appointed to the 
enterprise in 1754, at the request of some pro- 
prietors in one of the country parishes. The 
periodical accounts of the United Brethren for 
1849, show that this philanthropic religions de- 
nomination have now in that colony thirteen 
slations, and about four thousand six hundred 
commuiiicunta. The details of their missions in 
the "West Indies, for last quarter, are prefaced 
by these general observations: — 

' We regret to say that the past three months 
have not brightened the prospects of our West 
Indian Missions. The ranks of our esteemed 
fellow -servants are likely to be yet further 
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weakened bj the retarement — we would £am 
hope bat for a season— of sereral othov of their 
nomber, and Uie arrangements for the sapplj of 
the expected vacancies are £ar from being com- 
pleted. While the sporitoal state of the con- 
gregations affords satgect rather for disquie- 
tude than for exultation, the hope, long cherished, 
of a gradual return of temporal prosperitj, can- 
not, under existing circumstances, be very con- 
fident. The pressure which bears so heavily on 
every class of the West Indian population is 
sorely felt by the artisan and the field-labourer, 
and consequently by the immense majority of 
the members of our several negro flocks. The 
reduction of their wages, which has been forced 
upon their employers, has greatly diminished 
their ability to contribute to the support of their 
respective churches and schools, and a consider- 
able addition to the burden thrown upon our 
mission fund has been the necessary consequence. 
It will, however, be observed with satisfaction, 
that there is an earnest desire generally mani- 
fested by our missionaries throughout this exten- 
sive field, to do all in their power, by redoubled 
efforts and increasing self-denial, to meet the 



difficulties of the ca&e, and to reduce and keep 
the expenditure ■within the narrowest limits.' * 



The Wesleyan Methodists sent the apMtolio 
Dr Coke to Jamaica in 1789, aad trom that 
period they have had a strong footing in the 
island. In 1849 their missionaries from Britain 
were twenty-four in number. They had then 
also four regular missionaries, and one assistant- 
missionary, all men of colour. Their white and 
coloured agents are placed on the same footing, 
both as to pecuniary support and ecclesiastical 
functions. Last year the Jamaica mission 
yielded to their home funds £990 12s. lid., and 
received out of the same funds £5,496 18s. 3d. 
There were then fifty day schools, and forty 
Sunday schools, belonging to the Methodist Con- 
nexion. The report of 1849, as compared with 
that of 1848, shows a decrease of three mission- 
aries, with a gain of four day school teachers. 
But I am sorry to say, on the best authority, 

• Periodical Accounts of the I'nilcd Brethren, Sept., 
1849, pp. 184, 185. 
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that since these statistics were published, the 
financial and commercial difficulties of the colony, 
together with other adverse influences, have so 
seriously affected the mission, that it has been 
found necessary to discontinue nineteen schools, 
and apply the money which they would have 
required for their support to general missionary 
purposes in this field of labour. 

There are some Methodists in the island who 
are not in connexion with the Conference. 



IV. — BAPTISTS. 



The Baptist Missionary Society sent its first 
agent, Mr John Bowe, to Jamaica in 1813. He 
was preceded, however, by christian negroes of 
Baptist views from America, and was more 
immediately sent to co-operate with one of them, 
Moses Baker, at Hamstead, near Falmouth. 
Regarding the section of Baptists founded by 
blacks from America, a distinguished minister 
of the Baptist Connexion in England, who lately 
viated Jamaica, thus writes me: — 'Many of 
their churches have been, by cautious advances 
and kindness on the part of our missionaries, 
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merged itilo tlieir own congregntions. A few 
vet remain, ivaA Arc iinqcicslionably disfigured 
by supersti lions jirncticea. Mnnv of their pe- 
culinrities liave beeii charged upon our churches 
by persons imperfectly informed.' 

Tlie Annual Report of the Bnplist Missionary 
Society for 1S49, thus speaks of the churches in 
Janinicn : — ' Tliongli the eommitlee Jo not in- 
cliuie Jamaica in their reiwrt as an island to 
which the funds of llio society are appropriated, 
they cannot refrain from appending a. little in- 
formnlioii in reference to tlie work of God there. 
In that island there are noiv twenty-eight 
European pastors, live or sis untira [lastors, 
and about thirty-five teachers, most of whom Rre 
natives. The linancinl and commercial condi- 
tion of tlie country, and the Bu0ering3 of the 
people, have seriously increased the difficulties 
of our brethren. Tiio ansieties tlioy have had 
to contend with are prolmbly no le/a trying than 
those of tho days of persecution, though of a 
ililTerent kind. Uiil, thus far, most oF ihem have 
lieen enabled by divine grace to maintain a eon- 
aisient and devoted course." 

I learn, on good nuihoriiy, that the Baptist 
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brethren have in the idand sixtj chapeb, fifir- 
nine houses for missionaries, twentj-nine separ- 
ate school-honsesy and that the total eoet of 
all these buildings has been about £130,000. 
When I was about to cross the island with my 
family, I sent word to the Bev. J. Clark, Bap- 
tist minister of Brown's Town, St Ann's, that I 
would probably be at his house on a particular 
day. He entreated me in reply to hasten or to 
defer my journey, as there was to be a confer- 
ence of Baptist brethren at Brown's Town on 
the day I specified, and all the accommodation 
he could spar/B in his house would consequently 
be in requisition. I stated in answer that my 
plans were so fixed that I could not alter them, 
and therefore I would simply give him a caU in 
passing. He again wrote to me, insisting that I 
and my fnends must come and stay with him, 
and mentioning that he could now receive us 
quite conveniently, as by a little carefulness of 
arrangement, he had secured lodgings for his 
brethren elsewhere. These circumstances I 
mention as affording a pleasing example of the 
kindness I experienced very largely in the island. 
When I went to Brown's Town, I attended, 
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witbio an hoar or two from the time of my 
amval, a missionary meeting of Mr Clark's 
church. It was delightiiil to see the place of 
worship crowded with blacks, who listened with 
the utmost apparent ardour to the speeches de- 
livered, and remained liil a late hour witboal 
any decrease of their numbers. The accounts 
given of the state of religion in that qnarter 
were, on the whole, cheering, and altogether the 
scene broaght vividly before me tbat seeming 
sQCcess of the missionary cause in Jamaica, of 
which I was wont to read in reports, but which 
is now commonly allied, both in familiar dis- 
course and in public addresses, with the events 
of the past. 

At the anti-slave trade meeting held lately in 
Kingston, the Eev. S. Ouchtoo, an able and 
influential minister of the Baptist Connesion, is 
reported to have said, — ' Another proof of social 
advancement in a country, is the prosperous con- 
dition ofits educational and reli^otis institutions; 
but what a mournful picture, in this respect, does 
our island now present ! Within the present year 
the Wesleyan Society have been compelled to 
abandon no fewer than twenty of their schools. 
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The society to which I belong have been re- 
duced to the tame sad alternative. And we are 
not alone ; ours have been but types of other 
religious bodies. Chapels also have been closed, 
and ministers, ruined and broken-hearted, have 
been compelled to leave these shores and return 
to their native land.* 



v. — TUB LONDON MIBSIONABT SOOIRTY. 

This society has eleven stations in the island, 
independently of out -stations connected with 
them. The annual report for 1849 gives very 
interesting accounts of the labours and trials of 
the missionaries, several o^ whom, I am sorry to 
learn, have lately returned home. 

VI.^rRKSIIYTERIANS. 

There is a congregation connected with tlio 
Church of Scotland in Kingston, and one con- 
nected with the Free Church of Scotland in 
Falmouth. 

With these two exceptions, all the Presby- 
terians in the island belong to the United Pros- 



bjterian Charch. They have attained to their 
present numerical strenglh in coDseqaence of 

distinct missions becoming incorporated. So 
early as the year ] 799, the Scottish Missionary 
Society sent three missionaries to Kington, two 
of whom died within a few weeks from the time 
of their anival in the island, and the third, a 
Mr Eeid, exchanged the functions of the minister 
for those of the schoolmaster. In 1824, the 
same society renewed its missions by sending 
Me Blyth. Messrs Chamberlain and Watson 
followed in 1827, ilr Waddell in 1830, and a 
number more in succeeding years. 

The United Secession Church, after aiding, 
from the commencement of the missionary era, 
3 of other churches and of general 
iniered on this field deiiominationally 
in 1835, when it sent out Messrs Paierson and 
Kiven. Messrs P, Anderson, W. Jameson, and 
others followed within a short period. In the 
spring of 183C, the missionaries of the Scottish 
Jlissionnry Society and of the United Secession 
Church, being ail evangelical Presbyterians, 
formed themselves into one presbytery, or joint 
ecclesiastical body. In July, 1847, the Scottish 
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Missionary Society transferred the support of all 
its missionaries in Jamaica to the United Se- 
cession Church. Meanwhile this church became 
incorporated with the Belief Church in the 
mother country; and they assumed, as thus 
amalgamated, the designation of the United 
Presbyterian Church. The church so formed 
has about twenty European missionaries in 
the colony, besides catechists and teachers. 
Several of the stations are nearly or wholly 
self-sustaining. 

II. 

PRESENT DISCOUBAGEMENTS. 

In delineating the character of the negroes^ I 
had occasion to speak of some of them as very 
disinclined to make liberal contributions for reli- 
gious purposes. The cursory sketch I have just 
given of the various missionary agencies in the 
island sufficiently indicates that the complaint is 
extensively applicable. Most of the missionaries 
are discouraged in the extreme by their con- 
tinued dependence on the mother country for 
pecuniary succours, which they hoped to have 
derived ere now from the people of their charge. 



I am Sony to say ihat there are other 
symptoms of waniog inlerest id the tnith and 
ordinances of God, besides the reluctance of 

those nho are tuught to communicate to their 
teachers in all good things. Connexion with the 
church is less valued than it was, and many 
members of congregations would be pleased to 
have their names quietly dropped from the roll 
of communicants, if tliey were to be exempted in 
consequence from all demands on their pocket, 
and all reproofs for their misconduct. They ai« 
willing or desirous to bo let alone. 

Ttie exercise of discipline is more called lor 
than formerly ; and though, in the more exem- 
plary churches, no persons living in gross sin are 
retained in communion, it is found almost impos- 
sible to restrain professing christians from main- 
mining a friendly intimacy with persons of disso- 
lute character. Ingencml.devotioutit meelingsare 
not so nmch frequented as they were. Tlie reli«h 
for reading has also diminished, and the congre- 
gauonnl or circulating library has lost much of 
its fascinations. Volumes which were once in 
great request now lie undisturbed on their duHj 
shelves. I was disappointed to leom, that ereo 



the great eTents ci die daj do not cooceni the 
oegro soffidoidT' to make him read aboat diem, 
and tibat a single newspaper is scarcelj erer to 
be met with in their largest Tillages. The atten- 
dance of pupils in the schools is^ in many places, 
falling off, and parents grudge or posidvelj re- 
fuse to pay the smallest fee for the instruction of 
their o£&pring. 

These statements have manyexceptions — noble 
and cheering exceptions— but they hold exten- 
sively true ; and their truth, as we shall after- 
wards see more fully, has been attested by 
ministers and private christians belonging to 
various evangelical denominations, and distri- 
buted over the whole extent of the island of 
Jamaica. 

ni. 

CAUSES OF RELIGIOUS DECLENSION. 

The question then arises, To what is this fall- 
ing back attributable t First of all, I answer 
negatively, that it is not owing, in my judgment, 
to any imperfection or unsuitablenoss in the 
labours of missionaries. I have seen one oflioial 
document, in which it is hinted that they are too 

H 
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reRned for tlieir hearers, that the^ adapt their 
teaching mther to instructed Europeans than to 
illiterate blacks, and conaequeDtly shoot over the 
heads of their people. But there is no reason to 
believe that the style of preaching in the island 
has undergone any change; and unless it be dif- 
ferent from what it was, its properties cannot 
aceoiint for a diminution of success. Inappro- 
priateness of means might explain want of ad- 
vancement, but it cannot be admitted aa a reason 
why ground already gained should be snbee- 
quently lost. 

It is a difficult task, indeed, to bring down 
exposition to the apprehension of such a people. 
There ia reason to fear that a very small propor- 
tion of the persons comprising British audiences 
follow a discourse consecutively, so aa to see the 
connexion of its parts and the general bearing of 
its arguments and illustrations ; and if this class 
of hearers he small at home, it must be still more 
limited in a country where conversions have been 
mostly recent, where only a section of professing 
christians can read, and where the preacher 
speaks a dialect so different from that of tie 
most of his auditors, that even in the private 
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intercourse of life thej are barely intelligible to 
each other. 

It seems to me, however, that the missionaries 
do all tbej can to sarmoant these difficulties 
— that thej make their instructions as plain and 
easy to be understood as possible. Many of them 
deliver a scrmbn of a practical and almost con- 
versational character on the forenoon of the 
Lord's-day, and occupy the aflemoon with mis- 
sionary intelligence or catechetical exercises. I 
have heard some of the planters complain that 
the missionaries, in their zeal to benefit tbe negro, 
made their tuition too simple for the taste and 
attainments of educated colonists, and thus, 
in some measure, restricted their usefulness. 
Charges so conflicting cannot both be true, and 
they lead us to believe, from their incongruity, 
that the missionaries, beset by many difficulties, 
have taken their ground with much considera- 
tion, have endeavoured to avoid extremes on the 
right hand and on the lefl, and have laboured to 
become all things to all men, if by any means 
they might save some. 

The following reasons may be assigned for the 
letrograde condition of missionary effi^rt : — 
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(I.) As the epoch of emanapatioa retires itdo Me 
past, Tms^onaries, thovgk equaili/ fcdthfvl, are not 
equalh/ infiuenlial. Though missionaries hare 
tlie same stjle of preaching, and prosecule domi- 
ciliarj Tiaitation and other pastoral duties jost 
as sedulously as before, they have not the 
same hold on the negro population. Daring the 
lime of slavery, a planter or magistrate was 
usuaUy regarded with suspicion or aversion by 
the slaves, while they looked to the missionarf 
as their friend and benefactor, and were thers- 
fore anxious, in every particnlar, to follow his 
counsel and maintain his good opinion. "Wlien 
the act of emancipation was passed, they gave 
the credit of it to their teachers, who had m 
energetically represented their grievanees and 
demanded their rights. The joys of the occasioB 
being thus traced to spiritual instructors, were 
consequently invested with a character of sacredr 
ness, and the torrent of grateiiil emotion appro- 
priately flowed in religious channels. The 
muliitudes on whom the 1st of Aagost, 183S| 
shed the first light of a perfected liberty, did not 
justiiy the predictions of their adversaries by 
rioting in their newly-acquired freedom. They \ 



i 
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did not defile their jubilee by private debauchery 
or by public tumult. Under the guidance appa- 
rently of heavenly impulse, they flocked to the 
chapels, where their first hopes of rescue had been 
inspired, gazed with delight on the messengers of 
mercy, in whom they recognised their deliverers, 
and uplifted their accents of praise in the songs 
of Zion. It was a noble spectacle to see an en- 
slaved country set firee, and occupying the first 
hours of freedom not in revellings and banquet- 
ings, not in any phrenzied abuse of newly ac- 
quired privilege, but in listening to the voice of 
scriptural instruction, and praising the God of 
all goodness in grave, sweet melody. 

Was not this ardour devout ? Was not the 
eagerness of the people to be enrolled as mem- 
bers of churches, and to frequent prayer meet- 
ings, and to do all such things, confirmatory of 
its devotional character? and might not the 
missionaries, with confidence and satisfaction, 
extend to such applicants the seals of the cove- 
nant? So the most discreet teachers thought; 
and the reports they sent home were swelled with 
tidings of conversions and baptisms. But that 
period has passed away; so have its conventional 
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impulseH ; and tlie spiritual-niindedneaa with 
which it was believed to have been allied, has 
proved itself to have been, in too many instances, 
an ephemeral excitement. The present defec- 
tion is liLlle more than a development of former 
delusion — I do not saj^ imposture, because there 
was no intention to impose : the parlies deceiv- 
ing were themselves deceived. Teachers and 
taught believed the church to have been ex- 
tended, where the testing ordeal of time has 
demonstrated that the world was admitted. 

The present negroes were not slaves, or they 
have been so long free that they have grown 
familiar with emancipation, and are not easily 
stiri'ed by the consideration of it to any special 
thankfulness or activity. Their existing condi- 
tion has come in their eyes to be a thing of 
course, and a missionaiy must take them as he 
finds them, and draw but sparingly on the past 
in his endeavours to amend them. 

(2.) Deat/is of Ilissionaries. It must be recol- 
lected that some of the most conspicuous cham- 
pions in the war of moral principle and human' 
rights have been removed by death. This loss 
has been severely felt. Words of rebuke or 
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exhortation, which wonld have been talismamc 
if coming from the lips of these Teteran and re- 
vered leaders, have not the same power when 
they are spoken by successors, to whom the 
negroes do not hold themselves primarily indebted 
for religions ordinances or civil privilege. 

Even of missionaries more recently appointed, 
some of the most distinguished and promising 
have gone to their rest. I preached for some 
time in the pulpits of two of them, regarding 
whom, on that account, I may be allowed to 
speak more particularly, without any appear- 
ance of disrespect to others. I allude to Mr 
Scott of Montego Bay, and to Mr Callender of 
£angston. The more elderly missionaries mourn 
over the death of Mr Scott as if he had been a 
tried associate on whose matured and respected 
powers they had been habituated to rest a defer- 
ential dependence, rather than a youth just 
ordained to the pastoral office, who might have 
been expected to look to his seniors for counsel 
and direction. Mr Callender came to Kingston 
a stranger and an invalid. Amid all the in- 
firmities and discouragements of declining health, 
he applied himself too ardently to the work of 
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the miaiBtry ; he arrested the attention and 
aroused the interest of his hearers; he con- 
ciliated the favour of the whites and the blacks, 
of the learned and flie illiterate ; he drew around 
him not a few who were previously indifferent 
to divine things, and, with aaaiduoua tenderness, 
resolved their anxious inquiries, and directed 
their entrance into the way of life. He formed 
and he fostered a christian church, and while hid 
own bodily frame was perishing, he was enabled 
to bring that society into order and stability. 
Now that he is gone, his image is reflected in 
the activilji and spirit, and self-denying efforis 
of the people who enjoyed his ministrations. 
Still he is gone, and while Jehovah can bring 
good out of evil, and subordinate present tribu- 
lation to an everlasting bliss, there is no room 
for denying that the early death of such a 
minister is in itself calamitous to Jamaica, and 
when one and another, and many of the most 
promising missionaries belonging to different re- 
ligious denominations have been out down in the 
prime of life, what can be expected for a time 
but a sensible weakness in the cause bereft of 
their services? 
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(3.) BettremerU of Missionaries, While many 
missioiiaries have died in Jamaica, and are in- 
terred in the field where they nobly fought the 
good fight of faith, it is sad to think that others 
have been driven from it by discom*agements 
which they contended against, but were not able 
to overcome, and that nnmbers, still at their 
posts, are preparing to follow their brethren who 
have returned home. It was a heroic resolution 
which the missionaries of the Baptist communion 
adopted in 1842, to dispense, from that period, 
with aid from England, and rely for support on the 
people whom they instructed. Regarding that im- 
portant step, the Rev. J. H. Hinton, in his Memoir 
of the celebrated missionary, the Bev. W. Knibb, 
says :— * The reader will recollect that the pecu- 
niary pressure on the society at home had often 
been presented to the missionaries in Jamaica 
as a reason why they should be at least con- 
siderate in their pecuniary drafts. For himself, 
Knibb met these appeals in a prompt and 
generous manner, and he used his influence 
with his brethren to the same end. At this 
meeting of the association the subject was largely 
discussed, and the resolution was come to, that 
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after the l3t of August, 1842, (subject to special 
esceplioos) tlie brethren would relieve the 6«ae^ 
altogether of the burden of their stipporU That 
tliia was Knibb's conception, and that it was 
carried by his influence, tJiere can be no doubt, 
nor can there be any doubt of the nobleness of 
the impulse under which he acted. That there 
^vore some brethren who questioned the practi- 
cability and wisdom of the scheme, is true ; and 
the time is not yet come, perhaps, for expressing 
a final and conclusive opinion of it. Knibb telle 
Mr Angus that it had been to him " a trying 
time," and his own feelings were evidently those 
of mingled anxiety and hope.' • 

Had no such resolution been adopted by any 
party, it might have been supposed that the 
negroes were lulled by foreign aid into easy in- 
difference and parsimonious habits, and that they 
only needed to have their burdens devolved upon 
Iheir own shoulders in oi'der to be quickened 
into fidelity, and become the dispensers, instead 
of continuing the recipients of christian benefac- 
tiona. But the result has not confirmed this 
view of the facts. The Baptist misstonariea are in 
• atciiioii' ufWUJiaiii KnibI), pp. 40*, 405. 
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general enabled to subeist only by taking charge 
of more stationa than tliey can at all superinlend- 
Some of tliem are not preserved, even by this 
expedient, from distressing pecimiary embarrass- 
ments, and though there have been exaggerated 
reports about the number of their agents who 
have retired, some of them have certainly left 
because they had not the means of remaining. 
The Report of the Baptist Theological Institution 
for 1848, says, — 'As we reflect on the circum- 
stances of our mission in this island, the increas- 
ing diminution of Europeaa labourers by death, 
and bi/ withdrawal from the counli-y, on account of 
insufficiency of means for their support, added to 
the hopelessness of obtaining additional agents 
from home — (he importance of sustaining this 
iQstitution becomes daily more obvious and 
urgent ; especially, as considerable time must 
elapse before the loss of Europeaa agency iran 
be effectively supplied.' 

The missionaries in connection wilh the London 

Misaionary Society, though aided by that powerful 

iastitution, are, in some instances at least, inadc- 

r quatdy supported, and several of them have 

BWMntly returned to England. The Wesleyaii 
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f h I It speak on the subject for 

1 m 1 

A f ttendeil by ministers and tn- 

fl t 1 m ml f Independent, Baptist, and 

1 byt h Is, was licld in the town of 

Falra tl th 1 th February, IS-IO. After 

p ak g t h w h freedom and at length on 
tl t t f th land, the assembled brethren 
J Ts d m ly this resolution : ' That those 

b nip se tbi ra eting are thankful to God 
f th m f cceas which he has granted 

L 1 cs ; arc at the same time 

d ply d 1 t the cause of religion has 

b 1 U n the island for some time, 

I f 1 h mbl d on account of the share, 

by 1 t f d ty r ofberwiae, they may have 
h d p d this evil, and pledge them- 

1 I b criptural means aa may be 

within their reach, to revive the cause of God 
in their respective spheres of iniluence.' 

At a subsequent stage of the proceedings, 
' The subject of education,' to use the hinguage 
of the minute, 'was entertained and discussed 
fully. Tiie low state of this branch of missionary 
effort was also admitted and deplored by all thoae 
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who were present.' In the month of May of the 
same year, a similar conference, attended by 
above thirty missionaries of different denomina- 
tions, and including not a few of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Connexion, was held in Kingston. 
The Falmouth resolutions were brought under 
consideration, and were unanimously pronounced 
to give a just view of the south as well as of the 
north side of the island. In a document sub- 
scribed by thirty-one of the missionaries who 
attended this Kingston meeting, it is said : — 

< Missionary efforts in Jamaica are beset at the 
present time with many and great discourage- 
ments. Societies at home have withdrawn or 
diminished the amount of assistance afforded by 
them to chapels and schools throughout the 
island. The prostrate condition of its agriculture 
and commerce disables its own population from 
doing as much as formerly for maintaining the 
worship of God and the tuition of the young, and 
induces numbers of negro labourers to retire from 
estates which have been thrown up, to seek the 
means of subsistence in the mountains, where 
they are removed in general from moral training 
and superintendence. 
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' The consequences of this state of matters are 
very diaastrous. Not a few miaaionaries and 
teacliers, after struggling «-ith difBculties which 
tbey could not overcome, have returned to Eu- 
rope, and others are prepmng to follow them. 
Chapels and schools are abandoned, or they have 
passed into the charge of very incompetent in- 
fitruclora. Should this retrograde movement go 
on, a large body of the people, on whose culture 
itiuch labour and money have been already es- 
pended, will he consigned to neglect, and will 
become the unrelieved prey of irreligion or su- 
perstition. The proofs are too strong that Obeah- 
ism and Miallisin ai'c even now recovering their 
influence. The marriage relaUon, which mis- 
sionaries have exerted themselves to bring into 
respect, will anew be disregarded and infre- 
quently formed, and habits of intoxication, which 
they Litve subdued or kept in check, will resnme 
and extend their brutalising influence.' 

The periodical press is commonly regarded as 
a pretty good index of the state of a country, 
especially when it gives its testimony to fects 
which the writers regret and reluctantly admit. 
Tiio following passage is from an article in the 
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Messengety a religious newspaper, published in 
Fahnouth : — 

* With respect to the people, on the subject of 
religion, much and grievous delusion has all 
along existed, both in this country and in Eng- 
land. Prior to emancipation, in the &ce of nu- 
merous and formidable difficulties, and ofttimes 
through suffering and distress, many embraced 
the gospel, and thus evinced their sincerity and 
their fUth. Subsequently to that event, the rush 
upon instruction was great. Multitudes appeared 
to covet scriptural knowledge. Early prayer 
meetings were common aU over the land. Week- 
day services were well attended. Class houses 
were filled with eager and attentive auditors, and 
the Sabbath gatherings were large and gratifying. 
Missionary stations spi-ang up on every side. Con- 
gregations were speedily collected, and churches 
formed. Everything seemed to prosper, and the 
future seemed bright with promise. The minds 
of thousands appeared as if they had been only 
waiting for the truth as it is in Jesus. But time 
has tested the reality of these appearances, and 
has proved them in the minority of instances to be 
hollow. A most painful reaction has taken place; 
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what was founded on feelmg has been i 
and the number of consistent christians 1 
remains is comparatively small. We speak 
of one denomination, but of nil, when we esj 
our sorrowful conviction, founded as it is on li 
and lengthened observation, that were the sci 
tural testa of holy obedience, growth in grace, 
self-denial apphed to no small proportioa of ti 
members, they would be found to be awfully 
fieient. We would not exact from them so b 
a standard of christian excellence, enlightenm4 
or piety as English cbrietians exhibit, 
would bo unreasonable. But there should, 
progressive knowledge, and advancing piety, 
satisfactory evidences that such is the case. 
it so? Does not tbo heart of every faill 
missionary grieve over the little impreaaion : 
truth seems to make ? Eeligious indiSera 
among all classes of the people is rapidly 
tncrease, A wide-spread carelessness Js cva 
where apparent. The means of grace are n] 
I generally neglected, and iho hold of themisai 
[ juies on the atTections of the people is fast ^t 
' before a spirit of worldliness and 8 
i spirit is too mauifestly seen in the ]im 
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support that is yielded to the gospel. We freely 
make allowance for altered times, but we cannot 
accountfor it from that circumstance alone. There 
is an altered disposition, which does not harmo- 
nise with the inspired injunction, ^^ Give as God 
prospers." The bright hopes which appeared to 
be so well and so justly founded have been 
blasted. The statement that the gospel had but 
to be preached here, and the people would 
savingly embrace the truths which it reveals, has 
proved a delusion, and the faithful and conscien- 
tious missionary in Jamaica has to encounter 
difficulties and discouragements little, if at all, 
less than those experienced in the more distant 
fields of missionary labour. 

^ Why this is called a christian country we 
cannot tell, unless a loose and general profession 
of religion be the reason. But it is as really a 
heathen land, so far as the influence of the gos- 
pel is concerned, as many others that uniformly 
obtain that designation. When the fearful 
amount of vice, of every form, and kind, and de- 
gree, the general and admitted indifference to 
religion, the mighty contrast which the past and 
the present supply with regard to its power and 
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prevalence, are coDsidered, it will be bnt too 
evident that Jamaica is as much a missionary 
fielil as ever, and iLat instead of supporting her 
own missions, and seoding the gospel to the 
" regions bejond," she is still under the necessity 
of seeking continuous aid from home christian 
societies. It would be wrong, because nntrue, 
tci say ttiat the goitpel has effected no good ; but 
it is an humbling and a painful truth that that 
good has been grievoasly limited, iar too much 
overrated, and most uncommenaurale with the 
christian agency and means employed.' 

Such is the language of Ihe Messenger. The 
picture which it presents of the colony is far 
from iiattering; yet the periodical in which it 
appeared, and which has been subsequently dis- 
continued for want of adequate support, was 
more immediately under the direction of the 
Baptists, and was vehemently censured by many 
of other denominations as partial to the blacks, 
and as comparatively censorious towards the 
white population. I called the attention of 
several miHsionaries and private christians to 
the article, and they all agi'ced in attesting 
its accuracy. 
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GENERAL KEFLECnOXS. 

Before I proceed farther, I think it maj be 
well to pause, and offer these general re- 
flections: — 

1. We onght to be pained by the discoverj, 
that so mnch irreligion still prevails in Jamaica. 
It wonld be a poor account of our christian phi- 
lanthropj, if we could hear such tidings and not 
be distressed bj them. There are some, indeed, 
who seem to think themselves bound to view all 
&cts and all events cheerfullj, and who therefore 
conduct their inquiries, if they venture to inquire 
at all, on the single^ded principle of finding 
onlj what is agreeable. And it is true that 
rdigion brightens everfrtiung — except em. It 
makes joys more joyful ; it subordinates weak- 
ness to strength, poverty to riches, solitude to 
sodety, tribulation to glorying. But it relieves 
not the malignity of transgression; rather it 
deepens into midnight darkness the gloom of ini- 
qui^, and makes it, by a hundredfold, a more 
evil and bitter thing to sin against God. The 
Psalmist understood this when he said, * Rivers 
of tears run down mine eyes, because they kept 



not thy law.'* Paul showed his sense of it in 
exclaiming, ' Brethren, he foOowcrs together of 
us, and mark them which walk so, as ye have us 
for an example : for many walk of whom I ha»e 
told you oflen, and now tell you, even weeping, 
that they are the enemies of the cross of 
Christ; t 

Sin lias a special sadness and awfulnesa when 
it enters cliriatian societies, when it hlights pro- 
mising appearances and glowing anticipations, 
and rei'laces goodly progress in well-doing by 
Ijacksliding or apostacy. Nehemiah was sore 
grieved when he heard of the desolations of a 
material Jerusalem, when he learned that the 
remnant tlierc left of the captii'ity were in great 
affliction and rejiroach, that tlie wall of Jerusalem 
also was broken down, and that the gates thereof 
were burned with fire. He said unto the king, 
who asked him why he was sad when he was not 
sick, ' Why should not my countenance be sad, 
when llie eity, the place of my fathers' sepul- 
chres, lieth waste, and the gates thereof are con- 
sumed with fire V But a plaee of sepulchres 
lying waste is not, after all, so terrible as a place 
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of sanctuaries lying waste ; nor are the worst 
vicissitudes of temporal wars to be compared in 
dreadfiilness with the disoomfitures of the church, 
and a renewed subjection of its privileged realms 
to the god of this world. Alas, that Jamaica, 
our joj, should become our grief, and that, when 
we expected to see the completion of its happiness, 
we should find its thorough evangelisation almost 
needing to be commenced ! 

But, when the cause of sorrow exists, it is good 
to be sorrowful. To lament iniquity is an evi- 
dence of piety; and blessed are they who so 
mourn, for they shall be comforted. They who 
depLore the reverses of Zion ally themselves in 
their grief with its citizens and children, and 
show that their heart resides within its precincts ; 
and the great Messias has an appointment ^unto 
them that mourn in Zion, to give unto them 
beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, 
the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness; 
that they might be called trees of righteous- 
ness, the planting of the Lord, that he might be 
glorified. And they shall build the old wastes, 
they shall raise up the former desolations, and 
they shall repair the waste cities, the desolations 
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of mftn^ generations.'* A leading priociple of 
these beautiful verses, viewed in their mutual 
dependence, is, that they who lamcat spiritual 
calamities shall be made instrumental in remov- 
ing them, and in restoring that prosperity of 
which they deplore the departure. 

2. There is some hazard of interpreting ad- 
verse appearances too unfavourably, "We have 
seen that in former years the missionaries over- 
estimated their success, and, in relation to the 
prospects of the missionary cause, allowed them- 
selves to indulge hopes which facta have not jus- 
tified. But humanity is prone to extremes; and 
when we have been causelessly elated, we are apt, 
in descending from this elevation, to become as 
unduly depressed. In such cases, these words of 
Paul are appropriate and seasonable : ' Hath 
God cast away his people? God forbid. . . . 
Wot ye not what the scripture saith of Eliast 
how he maketh intercession against Israel, say- 
ing. Lord, they have killed thy prophets, aod 
digged down thine altars; and I am lefl alone, 
and they seek ray life. But what saith ihe 
answer of God unto him? I have reserved (o 
• Isii. M. 3, i. 
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mjself seven thousand men, who have not bowed 
the knee to the image of Baal. Even so then at 
this present time also there is a remnant accord- 
ing to the election of grace,'* It was my own im- 
pression, from what I saw, that the strong com- 
plaints of failure which I have cited were stronger 
than the truth ; and that they did injustice to 
important grounds of congratulation and ele- 
ments of hope. To see that missionaries have 
done, and are doing much good in Jamaica, we 
have only to look to their congregations, and 
then to the neglected, uninstructed portions of 
the community. The contrast then observed is 
not less decided than what is found at home, 
when we compare the church-going and church - 
deserting sections of our population. The Chris- 
tianity of Jamaica may be inferior to that of 
Britain, but the heathenism of the colony is also 
more ignorant, profligate, and appalling, than 
that of the mother country. I trust it will be 
made apparent, in a succeeding portion of this 
Treatise, that the Mends of Jamaica need not 
want the stimulus of expectancy in seeking its 
improvement. 

♦ Rom. xi. 1, etc. 
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3. Success is not the reason ( 
duty. 

It ia pleasant to see the fruit of our labot 
and oar conifo -wise than gre 

affeeted by tl 
pSans. But th 
do not weake bligation. If 

our schemes, e , , , wereanoihila 

the divine command would remain, and it w< 
be just as entire and authoritative as e 
You are chagrined, perhaps, (if I may be alio' 
the language of direct address) that your cor 
bmions to the work of God in Jamaica have 
been more productive. You expected to hen 
additional thousands being converted, and 
these converts developing their disciplesbij 
their liberality, and more especially in supp 
ing the ordinances of which they experiei 
ibe value. It was your anticipation tlmt tl 
negro churches svould not only be self-supp 
ing, but generous and bencdecnt, and that t 
ivould soon be leagued with you in impartin] 
others the means of grace. For such things 
were looking, and had providence rim in 
path excavated and decorated by your fancy. 
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would have followed joyously, and would hare 
luxuriated in the enterprise. But when Grod has 
destroyed the hopes of man, and the missionary 
cause is bereft of fascination and romance, and 
the shout of victory is exchanged for protracted 
and weary conflict, you are dispirited, — ^if you 
would confess it, you are dissatisfied. Your re- 
gret has the nature of discontent, and disposes 
you to seek relief from the pain which it gives 
you, not in prayer or in renewed and redoubled 
effort, but in desertion and apathy. The mission 
is no longer an interesting mission, and you 
would like to be out of it, and the sooner the 
better. 

If it be so with any, then I ask wherein their 
conduct differs from that by which they are 
offended and alienated ? Is it not equally true 
of them and of the recreant negroes, that they are 
going back from Christ to walk no more with 
him? There and here, interest was in the 
first instance upheld, and has been subsequently 
repressed, by conventional influences. 

The state of Jamaica is commending the jOEuth- 
ful worshippers there. The true convert in that 
island is ho who vindicates his conversion now : 
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who is guileless amid duplicity, self-denying 
amid coveteousness, zealous and active amid in- 
sipidity and sloth. And if the present state of 
Jamaica shows who there is the believer, it may 
show not less decisively who here is the bene- 
fiictor, — who has that love for poor expatriated 
Afiicans which many waters cannot quench, nor 
floods drown — love such, and so cherished, that 
if another man should offer oil the substance of 
his house for it, he would find the bribe utterly 
contemned. We have professed charity towards 
Jamaica. Let us see to the stability of our pro- 
fession ; for the rains arc descending, and the 
floods are coming, and the winds are blowing, 
and they are beating against that bouse; and 
happy will it be for ourselves, and happy for 
our churches, happy for Jamaica, and liappy for 
the world, if our benevolence stand beciiuse it ie 
founded upon a rock. 
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DISTRESS OF JAMAlCJL 



ESTESTT OWTHE. IHSTKESSw 



Befobb going out to Jamaica, I had heard not a 
little about its distressed cooditiffli. I lumped to 
find the hcto better than the repcMts ; but I can- 
not saj that my hopes were Terified. The first 
thing which stmck me on i^proaching the island, 
as indicative of its adversitiesy was, that so very 
few vessels were in sight. There was scarcely a 
sail to be seen. Unless when we were passing 
harbonrs, where a few masts were visible, the 
ocean had such an aspect of solitude, at the very 
time we were sailing along the shores, that we 
might have supposed ourselves on a voyage of 
discovery. Within the island it is painful to 
hear of little except ruin, and to find the cir** 
cumstances and spirits of the colonists equally 
prostrate. 
In many districts the marks of decay abound. 
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Neglected Jielda, crumbling houses, fragmentary 
fsDces, noiseless machinery — these are common 
sightB, and they soon become familiar to obser- 
Tation. I sometimes rode for milea ta succession 
over fertile ground, which used to be cultivated, 
and which is now lying waste. So rapidly has 
cultivation retrograded, and the wild luxuriance 
of nature replaced tiie conTerdences of art, that 
parties, still inhabiting these desolated districts, 
have sometimes, in the strong langunge of a 
speaker at Kingston, ' to seek about the bush to 
find the entrance into their houses.' 

The towns present a spectacle cot less gloomy. 
A great part of Kingston was destroyed, some 
years ago, by an extensive conflagration ; yet 
multitudes of the houses which escaped that visi- 
tation are standing empty, though the population 
is little, if at all diminished. The esplanation is 
obvious. Persons who have nothing, and can 
n» longer keep up their domestic establishments, 
take refuge in the abodes of others, where some 
means of subsistence arc still left ; and in the 
absence of any discoverable trade or occupation, 
the lives of crowded thousands appear to be 
preserved from day to day by a species of miracle. 
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The most busy thoroughfares of former times 
have now almost the quietude of a Sabbath. 

It is true that partial observation is deceptive, 
and that detached facts, coming under the view 
of individuals, maj not give at all a just concep- 
tion of Uie general state of a colony. But there 
are ^ts of a comprehensive character which 
point to the same conclusions. I was assured 
by commercial men that there is not one-third 
of the amount of money in the island that was 
in it so lately as eight years ago. Statistical re- 
turns of the agriculture of the island have also 
been obtained ; and these are sufficiently mourn- 
ful. A Committee of the House of Assembly 
was appointed, in 1847, to inquire into the ex^ 
tent of agricultural distress. The evidence taken 
by them was on oath ; and in their report they 
have these statements : — 

< That since the passing of the British Slave 
Emancipation Act, of the 658 sugar estates then 
in cultivation in this island, 140 have been 
abandoned, containing 168,032 acres of land, 
and having then employed in their cultivation 
22,553 labourers. 

' That those properties now extinct produced, 



in the year 1832, 14,178 1 
and 5,903 puncheons rum. 

' That Bioce the same period, 465 coffee plan- 
tations have been abandoned, containing 1 88,400 
acres of 3and, and having employed in Ibeir cul- 
tiration, in the year 1832, 2G,830 labourera.' 

It was declared to me by many parties, that 
since the report containing these announcemenla 
was made to the House, in December, 1347, 
there has been considerable progress in the same 
sad direction ; and that a faithful account of 
facts, brought down to the present time, would 
exhibit results more comprehensively disastrous. 

On these grounds I was led to say, in address- 
ing the an ti- slave-trade meeting, held last year 
in Spanish Town, — ' You inhabit a beautiful 
island. Tour soil is confessed to be generally 
excellent. The weeds of your public roads are 
the ornamental plants of our green-houses and 
hot-houses. Your very wilds are orchards. The 
grandeur of your mountains is qualified only by 
the soft charms of their vegetation, and the 
bounty of nature has transformed your rocky 
cliffs into hanging gai-dena. Tour isle has a 
central position in the ocean, as if to receive and 
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to dispense the riches of the earth. You speak 
one language, and the composition of this meet- 
ing shows that a happj harmony subsists among 
the sections of jour community. Such facta as 
these would lead us to expect prosperity. But 
instead of prosperity, we witness prostration. 
You have peace, fertility, health — aU the usual 
guarantees of national weU-being — and yet your 
leading families are disappearing — ^your stately 
mansions are falling into decay — ^your lovely 
estates are thrown up — men's hearts are every- 
where failing them for fear, as if war, or famine, 
or pestilence desolated your borders.' * 

It may be thought by some that the Premier, 
in his able speech on our colonial policy, de- 
livered in the House of Commons on the 8d of 
February last, gave a more cheering view of 
matters. As reported in the Times newspaper, 
he said, — ^Taking the three years, 1816, 1816, 
1817, before any of these changes took place, I 

* The speech from which this extract is taken treated of 
the same topics as are here discussed ; and I may he allowed 
the freedom of introducing passages from it occasionally, to 
aaye myself the trouhle of saying the same things differently, 
and to show that I am speaking as if in the view of the facts, 
and to infiarmed parties. 

K 
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find that the '\V'eBt Indies furnished for consump- 
lioii in this counlry an a%^erage of 2,947,S2i cwt. 
of sugar; in the three years, 1830, 1831, 1832, 
before emancipation took place, an average of 
3,895,820 cw(.; in the three yeara, 1843, 1844, 
1845, before the great change of the sugar duties, 
2,645,212 cwt. ; and, in the three years, 1847, 
1848, 1849, after both changes had been in 
operation, 2,807,667 cwt. Now, if you compare 
the first amount I read to the house with the 
last, you will see the change has been from 
2,947,824 cwt. to 2,807,607 cwt.' 

From tills statement it appears that the a 
age of the three years immediately preceding the 1 
changes referred lo was 3,895,820 cwt. 
average of the last three years is 2,807,067 cwt.i 
The difference is 1,088,153 c 

These statistics include all our West IndiaJ 
Islands. But Jamaica is more depressed thaM 
some others of ihem, and its individual returii| 
would give a more discouraging result, 
tables, also, have respect only to the quantB 
of produce, and do not exhibit the 
tion of price. 

Comparing lallcs given in the I 
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Tenth Annual B^orts of the Ami-SSbnwf So- 
ciety, I find that the nagtr pvodoeed m JaauDea 
in 1882 and in 18S5 was, on an aren^e. 
1,344,840 cwt. These jrears were imme£alelj 
antecedent to the first dumge mentioDed bj 
Lord John BosselL 

In 1847 the frodnce had fidkn to 751,408 
cwt., and in 1848 to 627,008 cwt. 

It may be jHoper to giye a eompanUiTe fiew 
of the amount of caSee {vodooed in the same 
years. It stands thus — 

In 1882, .... 19,405,938 lbs. 
In 1833, .... 11348,506 
In 1847, .... 6,570,363 
In 1848, .... 4,495,702 " 
If the first and hist of these years be compared, 
it will be seen that the produce has been reduced 
to less than a fourth of what it was. 

I cannot, with any propriety, go ^u*ther into 
such details. The £eu;ts already presented to the 
reader will probably have satisfied him that 
arithmetic confirms observation in ascribing 
temporal reverses to Jamaica, and in claiming 
for its afflicted population some consideration 
and sympathy. 






ran swEiTUAi. 

ISTERESTS OF THE COLONY. 

The commeTciul disostere of the island are 
shedding a baneful influence on its religious 
prosperitj. It is true that afllictions may be, and 
often are sanctified to the afflicted. Examplea 
of this trtilh now present themselves in Jamaica. 
It consists with my own knowledge, that several 
merchanla and planters who were profligate in 
the lime of plenlj', bare been brought to reflec- 
lion and repent.'ince by the rod of divine correc- 
tion. I was much struck to hear a negro express 
himself to the following efiect at a devotional 
meeting; — 'Much is said about distress; but we 
are not yet distressed enough, for we are not yet 
humbled enough. ^Vhen God shall reduce us lo 
litter helplessuess, and bring us in this way U> 
entire dependence, then will be the turning point 
of our nffiiirsj and then ivill a day of fevour cast 
its first beams on the night of our adversities.' 

Such sentiments are worlby of grave con- 
sideration i and vet they do not invert the natore 
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of calamitj, and make it of itself a blessing. 
Pecuniary resources in the hands of true chris- 
tians are means of doing good ; and any reduc- 
tion of their amount involves a diminution of 
use6ilness, unless friendly interest be awakened 
elsewhere, and help come from another quarter. 

The temporal reverses of the island are affect- 
ing injuriously its ecclesiastical well-being in a 
variety of ways. The negro, who some years 
ago was receiving Is 6d per day for his labour, 
is not in a condition to contribute so much for 
the maintenance of religion now that his wages 
are brought down to about one-half or one-third 
of their former amount. Even if he has a spot of 
ground allowed him as a vegetable garden, a six- 
pence or ninepence per day can spare little from 
personal and fiunily purchases for more general 
objects. And where the negro has no provision- 
ground, and is so poorly compensated for his toil, 
as has been stated, or it may be, is altogether out 
of work, he is in a very wretched and starving 
state. 

Where some cannot give what they would for 
the cause of religion, others who are niggardly 
avail themselves of existing scarcity to withstand 
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application. The badness of the times is a ready 
HDSwer to every claim on their generosity. These 
statements apply not only to the blacks, but to 
the whites. The African race are greatly in- 
fluenced by the example of the British colonists. 
Hut masters are equaUy straitened as their ser- 
vants ; and such of them as make a profession of 
religion are prevented by their insolvent circum- 
stances from making provision for the ministry, 
or they are tempted, without just reason, to 
plead inability where they ivaut inclination. 

Schools suffer equally with churches in the 
present crisis of the colony. The fees paid by 
llie pupils arc altogether insitSicient to secure 
competent teachers ; and what inducements have 
parents to keep their children at school, when 
there are no salaries for young men, in any de- 
parimenl of business, lo reward and encourage 
literary aciiuiremeuf ? 

In a word, the distress which now prevails 
brings an utter hcartlessness over society. All 
the attempts which have been made to amend 
matters have had one issue — -failure; and when 
new suggestions arc made, they are heard with 
the indifference of despair. Industry is para- 
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IjBed ; and Buch is tbe connexion between our 
lower and higher nature, tliat where there is no 
diligence in business, there is no fervency of 
qarit in Berring the Lord. 



The foregoing ohacrvatlons show that the se- 
cular troubles of the colony have a spiritual im- 
portance, and that a service may be done to 
rehgion if we trace these troubles to (heir sources, 
I am aware that I enter here on delicate and 
debated ground. If this consideration call for 
discretion on my pari, it may also give mo some 
title to the forbearance of the reader. I shall 
mention most of the conceivable reasons of dis- 
tress, that I may give a somewhat full view of 
the subject ; hut it will he observed that I do not, 
in every instance, offer a personal judgment as 
to their validity. 



If the question simply were, Why has a 
colony, *nce a mine of weultb, become a scene 
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of calaniitj, it would be easj to esplam Uie 
cbaBge by British legialittion. The Emancipa- 
tion Act of 1834 heightened the price of labour. 
The freed negro would no longer toil for an 
unreasonable length of time, as wIigd the lash 
was over him ; and for such tasks as he chose 
to perform, he claimed wages previously denied 
him. 

Then came the act of 1846, admitting slave- 
grown SQgar into the British martet. As 
emancipation heightened the price of labour, so 
the abolition of protective duties reduced the 
value of produce. On the one hand, the planters 
now spent more on their crop, and, on the other 
hand, they got less for it ; and these discourage- 
ments conjoined have precipitated them from 
their former affluence to their present penury. 

In these observations, I am not debating prin- 
ciples, but stating facts, or, if a question he in- 
volved, I am not viewing it in the hgbt of right 
and wrong, but of cause and effect. Tbat the 
parliamentary acts adverted to have been severe 
in their influence on the colony, is admitted by 
the leading statesmen who proposed Ihem, and 
who stili defend them as having been just and 
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necessary. Lord John Bussell, in his speech of 
last Februarj on our colonial policy, said: 'I 
will now proceed to colonies which have under- 
gone two very severe trials, the very consequence 
of the great advantages which they peculiarly 
derived from those laws of commercial monopoly 
which this country till lately maintained as part 
of its system, and the alteration of which sub- 
jected these colonies — I refer, of course, to our 
West India colonies — ^to changes which, in the 
view of some parties, involve their certain ruin. 
The great social change there from slavery to 
freedom, however much it might be demanded 
by the rules of justice and the precepts of chris- 
tiani^, might well be supposed as leading to a 
diminution of industry in those colonies, and 
more especially of the more irksome and painful 
descriptions of labour. Again, the changes which 
took place in late years, first admitting foreign 
free-labour sugar, and then admitting foreign 
slave-labour sugar, exposed these colonies to a 
very severe trial.* 

The question, however, arises. Why should not 
Jamaica, in its altered circumstances, get on as ' 
well as other countries where labourers have 



wages, and where trade has no protective duliesT 
This query requires us to adduce farther reasons, 
in esplatialioa of the iacla. 



These have been already described, and I 
shall not add anything to the description here, 
I revert to the subject 11 having ■» nntiifest im 
portance in this connexion for a working popu 
latton more traned to action, ■ind more imbued 
with sound monl piinciflc would soon bnng 
the island lato a better coi diUon This cause 
of dtatre's must ilso be kejt in rami when we 
come to ppeak of remedies 



Jamaica has vernal and autumnal rains. The 
vernal or spring rains begin commonly about the 
middle of May. They come from the south. 
They fall commonly about mid-day, and they 
frequently terminate in thunder-storms. The 
autumnal rains begin usually about the end of 
August, and are in general more abundant than 
those of the spring. 'The heavens,' says Mr 
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Edwards, ^ then pour down cataimcts/ During 
the wet seasons, the atmosphere is excessivelj 
humid ; and the inhabitants have been graphi- 
cally described as living, at these periods, in a 
vapour bath. October is the month of hurri- 
canes. Malte-Brun gives the following account 
of these visitations : — * A hurricane is generaUj 
preceded by an awful stillness of the elements : 
the air becomes close and heavy, the sun is red, 
and the stars at night seem unusually large. 
Frequent changes take place in the thermometer, 
which rises sometimes from eighty to ninety de- 
grees. Darkness extends over the earth: the 
higher regions gleam with lightning. The im- 
pending storm is first observed on the sea: 
foaming mountains rise suddenly from its clear 
and motionless surface. The wind rages with 
unrestrained fury : its noise may be compared to 
the distant thunder. The rain descends in tor- 
rents ; shrubs and lofty trees are borne down by 
the mountain stream ; the rivers overflow their 
banks, and submerge the plains. Terror and 
consternation seem to pervade the whole of ani- 
mated nature: land -birds are driven into the 
ocean ; and those whose element is the sea, seek 
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for refage in ihe woods. The frighted beasts of 
the field herd together, or roam in vain for a 
place of shelter. It is not a contest of two op- 
posite winds, or a roaring ocean that shakes the 
earth; all the elements are thrown into con- 
Aision, the equilibrium of the atmosphere seems 
aa if it were destroyed, and nature appears lo 
hasten to her ancient chaos. Scenes of desola- 
don have been di^Iosed in tiiese islands by the 
morning sun, — uprooted trees, branches shivered 
irom their trunks, the ruins of houses, have been 
strewed over the land. The planter is some- 
times unable to distinguish the place of his former 
possessions. Fertile valleys may be changed in 
a few hours into dreary wastes, covered with the 
carcasea of domestic animals a&d the fowls of 
heaven.' 

Jamaica was visited with such hurricanes in 
1780, 17«4, and I78G. But since that period 
they hare not recurred, unless with greatly 
moderated violence. The aspect of the seasons 
lias, in other respects, changed considerably. 
They were always liable lo variation, both as 
respects Uie different parts of the island, and 
also different years compared with each other. 
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But the general impression when I was in the 
island was, that the irregularity and deficiency 
of the rains had increased, of late years, to a 
most calamitous extent ; and it was a common 
mode of speech to talk about < the loss of the 
seasons.' 

I was at Kingston when the spring rains 
should have come^ but they were so slight and 
partial that they were scarcely regarded as £Edl- 
ing at all. The sky became overcast, a gentle 
shower descended, a hope was inspired that the 
seasons were returning, and that now, as hereto- 
fore, God would send the former and latter rain 
upon the earth. But a dry wind arose, and 
rolled together the watery clouds, and swept 
them away from the celestial canopy, and left 
the ground like iron, and the heavens like 
brass. I remember of hearing a planter ex- 
claim despondingly in such circumstances : — 
'It is vain for us to contend with our doom. 
Our controversy is not with acts of Parlia- 
ment, but with the wrath of the Almighty. 
God is against us, and there is his curse written 
in the sky ! ' 

Since that period, the rains, I am glad to learn. 
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have rcsurned, in some degree, their punctuality 
and copiousness ; and I trust that the island will 
be favoured with a succession of uiore propitious 
seasons. 



It is known that the Governor and CouQcil 
have Imd angry and protracted con tendings 
with the House of Assembly. The principal 
subject of disputation has been the costliness of 
the colonial government and administration of 
jusliee. While I was in Jamaica, this strife of 
political parlies was causing great excitement 
everywhere, and was in no small degree paralys- 
ing industry and commerce. On the one hand, 
it was urged that the expenditure of the colony 
should be brought within its income — that a sys- 
tem of rule which slavery may have required 
and protective dulies could afford, is superabun- 
dant for free, peaceful subjects, and extravagant 
for a ruined, struggling community — and that, 
owing to the reduction of prices, all state-paid 
functionaries Lave in effect a largo augmentation 
of Iheir salaries. On the other hand, it was ai^ed 
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that engagements already come under cannot be 
broken — ^that faith must be kept with indivi- 
daals, who relinquished lucrative callings for 
their present posts — and that retrenchment, how- 
ever desirable, requires to be conducted with dis- 
cretion and honesty as well as with zeal. 

These are points about which it does not be 
come me to give any opinion. I rejoice, for the 
sake of the colony, that they seem to be ap- 
proaching an amicable settlement. Lord John 
Russell, in the speech to which I have already 
adverted repeatedly, said : — ' With regard to 
those colonies which I mentioned in the com- 
mencement of what I addressed to the house— 
Barbadoes and Jamaica, and those other colonies 
— they have for a long time enjoyed tbere go- 
vernment by council and assembly ; and although 
such institutions led, from time to time, to diffis- 
rences between the Grovemor and the Assembly, 
I do not think that with regard to them there is 
likely to be any permanent disagreement or any 
evil result It is evident, vrith regard to Jamaicflf 
for instance, although the AeseuMj wa0 disposed 
to press an immediate reduction in the judges' 
salaries, which we ooold not think to b# jufty 
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yet that the very reasonahie opposition made in 
the Council, and the able speech of the Chief Jus- 
tice in the Council, have produced a great effect 
in that island ; and it docs not appear that &ej 
will press any reductions but those they can 
make with justice, I helievc the reduction 
already made will amount to about £70>000 on 
the expenditure of the island.' 



This is a subject to which I merely call att«n- 
tioD, that it may be discussed by others who can 
understand its merits. I heard the colonists 
complain strongly and often about the alleged 
grievance of these imposts, and their injurious 
bearing on colonial interests. They made out a 
proof that Jamaica charged England 2 per cenL 
(subsequently increased to 4 per cent.) on goods, 
and paid 50 per cent, on sugar, and 400 per 



Slavery and monopoly could uphold a prodigal 
superintendence. Hence the estates, in former 
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timeS| had a great abundance and divers'tj of 
rule. Under the name of planters were included 
proprietors, attorneys, overseers, and bookkeepers. 
The attorney, in the absence of the proprietor, 
had supreme and general control. He was not 
necessarily or usually an attorney at law. He 
might be a merchant, lawyer, or physician. 
Sometimes there were two attorneys; one ap- 
pointed to look after mercantile and legal affairs, 
and the other to superintend the agricultural work 
of the plantations. In some cases an attorney 
had charge of ten, fifteen, or twenty estates ; and 
then he employed sub-agents to manage distant 
properties, which he himself visited once a-year. 
The overseer had charge of planting and farming 
operations. He assigned to labourers the work 
they had to do, and he was bound to. see that the 
appointed tasks were performed. Next in rank 
to the overseer, and under his direction, wete 
the bookkeepers, who probably never saw an 
account-book all their life, but who had it for 
their duty to follow the slaves while at work, 
under the piercing rays of a tropical sun, and 
take their turn of night watching in the boiling 
house. 

L 
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These Ta&ny masters did not secure efficient sf 
vice. They kept up a system of wasteful routine, 
in wLicli the laoe continued to be employed 
where the plough was availahle. Of late, the 
work of amendment has made considerable pro- 
gress ; but even now antiquated implements and 
indoleot usages are seen in many quarters ; and 
such remissness! allow us to anticipate no small 
benefit from farther improvements. 

Abuses sucli as I have noticed could not have 
obtained sufferance under the eye of a jhw- 
prietor, and hence I mention, among caasea of 
distress^ 



The estates, with few exceptions, 
not by their owners, or under their inspection, 
but by such functionaries as I have named — 
attorneys, overseers, clerks, and bookkeepers. 
Any man of business may judge how far his 
affairs would prosper if they wliolly wanted his 
personal attentions, and were conducted by dele- 
gates beyond the reach of his scrutiny. In Cuba 
much of the cultivation is carried on, I believe, 
under the eye of parties to whom the soil belongs, ' 
and particularly of enterprising Americans, who 
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have established themselves in that island; and to 
this circumstance its thriving trade may be in a 
great measure attributed. Our West Indian pro- 
prietorSi in consequence of their great distance 
from their possessions, have not been able as yet 
to introduce sufficiently those economical ar- 
rangements which are absolutely required by the 
altered state of legislation and of commerce. 
Where sustained and even additional outlay would 
be of great value, as in obtaining the improvement 
of machinery, they find it difficult vnthout inspec- 
tion to judge of the necessity, and although they 
should be folly convinced that new implements 
are indispensable to modern competition, their 
mortgaged estates and wrecked fortunes can 
scarcely afford the sacrifice. 

That non-residence is a principal source ot 
calamity to Jamaica, is strongly indicated by the 
fiust, that estates which bring nothing but loss, 
while they are in the hands of proprietore at 
home, may be rented or sold on remunemtive 
terms to parties on the island. Some have made 
more of this fact than it warrants. They have 
spoken as if an attorney must have been a very 
negligent or dishonest steward/ when he made an 
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estate burdensome to its ovmer, and jet is will- 
ing to advaDce money to become its farmer or 
purchaser. But this argument ia not decisive 
against his fideiity. "While lie works for others, 
Le must walk by their restrictions. When he 
i)ccomc3 sole master, ho can choose his own mar- 
kets, bis own shipping ; he can discard favourites 
who may be dispensed with, and introduce im- 
provements where he deems them to be CBaen- 
tial. These facilities may render the estate con- 
siderably more valuable to himself than it waa to 
his remote employers, and may account for the 
bargain he ia willing to make with them. Yet 
these transactions have proved, in many instances, 
ruinous to attorneys and to others who have i 
staked capital upon them ; and therefore ibey do 1 
not furnish ground for strong conclusions. I de-l 
tach the subject from all questions of blame, ( 
say only that the delegation of trust, t 
and almost universal in Jamaica, is a prlncipa 
cause of its present misfortunes. 



In the time of slavery, many of the i 
bad grounds assigned them, on the prodncJ 
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which they and their families subsisted, and for 
the cultivation of which the law allowed them 
one day in each fortnight. They retain these 
grounds still, in some instances paying a small 
rent for them, and in others holding them as pay- 
ment in part of their labour. It appeared to 
me that this mode of supporting a large propor- 
tion of the negro population is attended with 
serious evils. If the negroes take offence at 
anything, or if they are simply disposed to 
have a pastime, they retire to their grounds. 
Instead of taking one day in a fortnight, they 
now take two or three days in a week for their 
gardening operations. Hence the business of the 
estates is most seriously interrupted ; and after 
labour has become sufficiently cheap, the planters 
are still subjected to extreme inconvenience and 
loss by the uncertainty and inconstancy of ser- 
vice. The system I am speaking of has resulted 
from the great extent of Jamaica, compared with 
the small number of its inhabitants. Masters are 
thus tempted to pay for labour in land rather 
than in money. Therefore, I mention, as another 
cause of distress — 



\Mi y 1 t 1 a e been thrown np, 

and many b and i labourers have been 
thus d pn d f n pi yn nt, it appears para- 
dox! al t aff tl t (b can be any difficulty 
in finding people to do the work of the planta- 
tione. But where there is such an extent of 
territory so thinly peopled, the unemployed 
blacks can retire to their grounds, or to the 
mountains, or may squat in fertile spots, and long 
defy all attempts at their ejection ; and hence 
tlic abandonment of some estates brings little or 
no additional service to others. If the popula- 
tion were doubled, industry would become indis- 
pensable to comfort, and every speeies of gainful 
employment would be more assiduously prose- 
cuted. 



I know that the comparative expense of free and 
slave labour is matter of controversy ; and it may 
be the case that our West Indian colonists over- 
eatimate the mercantile advantages which they 
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would derive from the suppression of slavery in 
countries with which thej have to cope. I 
have looked into the statistical details by which 
some have attempted to show that an estate in 
Jamaica is more cheaply worked now than it 
was in the days of slavery, and over the items 
of a conflicting representation, by which a proof 
has been offered in regard to the same estate, 
that the cultivation of it is now much more costly 
than it was in former times. 

It is foreign to the character of this Treatise 
to trouble the reader with such a war of figures. 
After examining the evidence, I state my general 
persuasion, that Jamaica is disadvantageously 
situated in its competition with such a country 
as either Cuba or Brazil. That this is the 
case, is the all-pervading belief in Jamaica 
itself, and all parties have there combined in 
giving expression to this conviction. While I 
was in the island, a great meeting, embracing 
whigs and tories, churchmen and dissenters, 
whites and blacks, was held in Spanish Town ; 
and one of the resolutions then passed was in 
these words : — 

^ That so long as the sugar planters of Cuba, 
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Porto Bico, and Brazil, in defiance of the laws of 
their respective countries, and of the treaties by 
which the Spanish aail Brazilian Governments 
stand hound to Her Miijeatj', ore permittod to re- 
inforce, by fresh drafts from slavery, the means 
of increasing their profits, it is hopeless, in coun- 
tries so thinly peopled as Jamaica, G-uiana, and 
Trinidad, for the proprietors of the soil to perse- 
vere in its cultivation.' 

In supporting thia leaolution, I made the fol- 
lowing ohservations : — 

' The resolution to which I am speaking de- 
clares that commerce cannot revive here, while 
the slave-trade pours its victims into those coun- 
tries with which Jamaica is now brought into 
competition. This may appear to some a start* 
ling proposition : it may seem to them a, libel on 
the divine govemiaent to allow that free laboar 
is unable to contend with slave labour. If that 
admission he made, where, it may be asked, is 
the noble adage that "honesty is the best policy?" 
I am anxious to present this subject in a jnat 
light ; and I begin by gi-anting to these objectors 
that (he largest confidence may be reposed in 
equity. If it be confessed to me that a system 



imia I 
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wrong in principle, and I be at the same time 
counselled to let it alone, because it is old and 
raspeeted, and upheld by adventitious circum- 
stances, I reply, " Down with it " — Fiat justUia 
ruat ccdum — ^Let justice take its course, though 
the heavens perish. But in judging a great 
principle^ you must try it £urly. Partial justice 
18 often the grossest injustice ; and a restricted 
freedom may be tantamount to oppression. You 
think it strange and sad that slave labour should 
be more productive than free labour. But of 
what is it more productive ? — of morals, health, 
bi^piness t No : only of money. And what is 
there discreditable to liberty in the idea that 

violence may have an unrighteous advantage 
over it in the single article of pecuniary profit? 

If unprincipled force were never successful in its 

extortions, much of the language of scripture 

would be unmeaning or fallacious. There would 

then be no room for the wages of iniquity, and 

no place for the trials, and I may say for the 

triunphs of virtue. If one man employ his 

WQikmen for ten hours a- day, and another his 

boodsman for eighteen hours daily, and the latter 

■ allowed to repair his cruel waste of life by 
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grafting on the sIave-o\TOer the functions of the 
inan-^tealer, then I know of nothing but a mira- 
cle that can give the liumane master and the 
inhuman monster the same amount of mercantile 
return. The slave-trader adds to his revenue ; 
but a great principle is not disproved or compro- 
raised by his success ; that success is limited and 
Bhort-lived, even to (he individual ; guilty gains 
are infinitely worse than guiltless losses ; and if 
we view the world generally, what sordid acqui- 
sition of Spain or Brazil can compensate for ttie 
unfathomable wrongs and sufferings of Africa? 
1 hold myself entitled, then, to advocate the 
general advantageousneas of virtue, and yet con- 
tend for the accuracy of this resolution.' 

In these observations, I held as granted that 
the slaves are overtasked in Cuba. Any one, by 
glancing at occasional numbers of the 'Anti- 
Slaveiy Reporter,' may see overwhelming evi- 
dence to this effect. Beyond all doubt, the poor 
negroes are there most barbarously used. Tbfl 
late Lord George Benlinck, in one of his parlia- 
mentary speeches, estimated the average life of ft 
slave in Cuba at seven years. This compu- 
tation, too well supported by its data, gives an 
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appalling view of the murderousness of slavery. 
The question, however, with the Cuba planter 
is not one of mercy, but one of money. He 
finds that the loss sustained by occasional death 
among his slaves is not so great as would be the 
loss resulting from abridged hours of labour to 
all slaves daily — so long, that is, as he can steal 
living men, or buy the stolen to replace the 
dead. 

How this revolting calculation can disparage 
free labour I am still unable to perceive. Sup- 
pose that a man buy his horses at a fair price, 
and feed them well, and work them moderately. 
Is such a man in a condition to cope with an- 
other, who feeds his horses sparingly, and works 
them severely, and when they die in his hands, 
steals others from his neighbours, or buys them 
for a trifle from horse-stealers ? 

Yet if parties will swear only by the god 
Mammon, and think it an infallible denunciation 
of any system to be discountenanced at his shrine, 
there is one view in which slave labour is more 
expensive than free labour. To keep slaves may 
be less costly to individuals than to hire servants; 
hat slaves have to be more than kept — they have 
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to be kept domn; and this latter part of the pro- 
cess is espensive to the community. It burdens 
n country with all the onerouaneea of a large 
standing army. These things keep pace with 
each other. For just as tho slave is worse and 
worse treated, in order to exact more toil and 
treasure out of him, it becomes increasingly 
hazardous to perpetuate such cruel bondage; and 
the growing danger of resistance and vengeance 
must be met by additional corps of constabulaiy 
and military. 

These reflections point to ultimate relief from 
the wrongs deplored. But now I detain atten- 
tion on the fact, ihat the bondage of other conn- 
tries is a bane to Jamaica. AVe saw that it still 
suffers from its own past slavery, &ad now wo 
see its suffering to be perfected by the present 
slavery of Cuba, Porto Rico, and Brazil. 

"What a giant evil, then, is this enormity of 
claiming proprietorship in human flesh and 
blood ! Allow it to lake root anywhere, and 
tiiere is no limit to its bitterness. When you 
suppose it to be eradicated, the moral atmosphen 
where it stood is poisoned by it for centuries. 
And when you have fled from it to the utlermost 
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parts of the sea, yon find it pursuing you with 
its malignant power, present in all its pestife- 
rousness, thwarting all industry and diligence, 
and eliminating from the curse of toil the only 
soothing element of earning bread by the sweat 
of the brow. The upas tree is a fiction. But 
were all its fabulousness turned into fact, it 
would be a harmless plant — a tree to be che- 
rished in orchards and pleasure-grounds, com- 
pared with this monster production of human 
cruelty, by which man is robbed, chained, 
bought, sold, made cheap and vile, till the wide 
world is withered by the outrage, and the course 
of nature stagnates in its channels. How shall 
God bless us, or how shall the earth yield its 
increase, while one immortal seizes another, and 
throws him on the earth, despoils him of human 
attributes, and extorts a submission which God 
does not ask, and effaces or disfigures the image 
of his Maker by the brand of slavery ? 

This cannot always last. If there be a God 
in heaven, and justice and judgment be the habi- 
tation of his throne, it must come to an end. 
The needy shall not always be forgotten. The 
expectation of the poor shall not perish for ever. 



Arise, Lord, let not man prevail. Put them 
in fear, O Lord, that the nations may knoiv 
themselves to be but men. 



I may here premise, that relief need not be 
expecteJ, for it is not likely to be obtained, from 
a restoration of protective duties. That hope is 
gone, and to discuss it is only to perpetuate irri- 
tation by the discussion, and to withdraw at- 
tention from practical suggestions. Therefore, I 
give no opinion about the justice or injustice, the 
wisdom or felly of applying the free-trade policy 
to our West Indian colonies, but pass on to speak 
of remedial measures w^hich admit, as I thiok, of 
being can-led into effect. 



We have seen the evils of non- residence. 
These would be cured if propriolors now in Eng- 
land would go out to Jamaica, and reside on their 
colonial properties, or even if they would pay 
stated visits to their estates. The presence of such 
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landlords would be in many ways of vast benefit 
to the island. But if they cannot think of emi- 
grating to Jamaica, they may sell their estates 
to residents. Or if a sale cannot be immediately 
effected with advantage, a lease may be the al- 
ternative most proper to be adopted. If none of 
all these steps can be taken, a proprietor may 
send out, or engage on the spot, a competent indi- 
vidual, to examine into the management of his 
property, and ascertain where agency and instru- 
mentality can be simplified and economised with- 
out detriment to essential interests. The reduc- 
tions which have been effected in this manner, 
within two years, are almost incredible. I know 
of one firm having, through the exertions of a 
junior partner who was sent out, effected re- 
trenchments last year to the extent of £1000 ! 

It was always a thing to me most mysterious, 
that estates should be absolutely thrown up, and 
permitted to lie waste, instead of being farmed 
out in small lots to the negroes, if they could not 
be turned to account otherwise. In the plains, I 
saw cleared and fertile land made no use of 
whatever ; and when I ascended the mountains, 
I saw the negroes felling trees and blasting rocks. 
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lo Lricg into cultivalion a wilderness for whidi 
they had to pay rent. Surely there is some re- 
missness and error in this state of things. After 
all that I have heard about attempts and failures, 
I retain the conviction, that well-directed enter- 
prise would lead to happier results. 



Schemes of immigration for our West Indian 
colonies have always been regarded with sus- 
picion by the friends of humanity. And the 
fears entertained on this subject have been to ■ 
lamentable extent justified by facts ; for the at- 
tempts hitherto made to import labourers into 
Jamaica, though productive of good,* have been 
less beneficial than was expected, and liave be«i 
attended with great loss of lifo. Yet HtCf] 

* On this sutyeet, a friend whn has prcqjerty i 
Buys to me, — ' It is tnie tluLt imuiigratiuu liaa n 
WeU in all eases for our West Indian colonies. Bat thbil ] 
simply because it Ima not been judicionsly ct 
bQ the estctit that it bas been fairly tried, it 
most beneficial. I know of one instimco in whicli Portngoe" || 
labourers are receiving a shilling per day because tboy T 
regularly nud well, wbile negroes are allowed only ni 

nnd n-o find them so nseful, that I d 
services could be dispensed uitb.' 
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Opponents of oppression do not deny that a 
scanty population is disastrous to a country, 
or that immigration admits of being conducted 
on just and humane principles. In the Annual 
Report of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society for 1848, it is said, — 'The supply of 
foreign labour, and the principles which should 
regulate its introduction into the British colonies, 
have been, as the members of this society 
well know, the topic of earnest controversy. 
The ground taken by the committee has ever 
been that, supposing the necessity for the im- 
portation of immigrants really existed, it should 
meet the following conditions: — First, that it 
should be perfectly free, the spontaneous act of 
freemen ; secondly, that a due regard should be 
had to the equality of the sexes, and to the in- 
troduction of families ; thirdly, that the expenses 
attending it should either be borne by the immi- 
grants themselves, or by those specially requirin 
their services ; and fourthly, that they should be 
subjected to no exceptional legislation.' 

In this statement of principles I entirely con- 
ear; and I am of opinion that, in perfect accor- 
dance with them, a supply of foreign labour 

M 
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might be obtained for Jamaica. The colonists, 
with a fatality attending all their measures of 
relief, have looked to every quarter but the right 
quarter. Why not get free blacks &om America ! 
Many of them are runaway slaves from the 
South, who are inured to toil in a tropical cli- 
mate. Their brethren in the North, to whom 
they % for shelter, are at a loss how to dispose 
of them ; and they are sent in considerable num- 
bers to Canada, where the change of temperature 
is trying to their constitution. Others of them, 
rather than suffer the social persecution to which 
the prejudice against colour exposes them in all 
States of the Union, allow themselves to be 
shipped off by the Colonization Society, and 
undergo a virtual banishment to Liberia. Would 
not such negroes, with a full knowledge of the 
facts, prefer, to either Canada or Liberia, a near 
and fertile island of the ocean, where they would 
find a climate suitable for them, abundance of 
provisions to be had for little labour, and friendly 
intercourse with whites on a footing of equal 
privilege ? 

This proposal seems to me to have many re- 
commendations. The negroes in America speak 
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the English language much better in geDentl 
ihan those in Jamaica, and have been more ae- 
cuatomed to provide tiiemselves with miuisters 
and schoolniBisterB. Tlie comrauoication of auch 
attaiumcats and usages to the population of our 
colony would be unspeakably ia its favour. But 
would the free blacks come from America? It' 
ihey ivere properly encouraged and directed, I 
am convinced that they would. The Rev. Dr 
Pennington, of New York, whose eloquence, 
discretion, and amiablo deportment, afford of 
ihemselvea decisive proof that the negro mind 
admits of high cultivation, was lately in G-laS' 
gow, and commended himself to all sections of 
its community. I took the opportunity thus 
afiforded me of getting hia opinion regarding the 
project now under consideration. Here is liis 



' To Eev. Dk King. 

'Dear Sir, — In answer to the question you 
have put to me — to wit, " Can enterprising, in- 
ilustrious coloared people of the United States 
be induced to emigrate in any considerable num- 
bers to Jamaica?" — I have to say, that I believe 
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they coo, if judicious steps are taken to show 
them the decided advantages which will result 
from the measure to themselves, and to those 
whom they leave behind. 

'While on a visit to Jamaica, in the winter of 
1846, I made a tour of the islanti, with a view 
Id inform myself as to the adaptation of the 
country for coloured people from America. The 
result was quite satisfactory- — the more so, as I 
met with a numher already from America who 
were doing well. I returned to the United 
States in the spring, fully iolending to agitate 
the suhject, and to urge upon my brethren ia 
America the desimbleness not only of emigration 
to Jamaica, but of more commercial, ecclesias- 
tical, and hterary intercourse with our bretliren 
of the West Indies. When I arrived at home, a 
severe domestic affliction awaited me. This visi- 
tation, and other unforeseen difGcullies of a local 
nature, occupied me far more than any scheme 
of emigration. Then followed the death of my 
predecessor, Kev. Theodore S. Wright, which 
has resulted in putting under my care the lai^eet 
coloured Presbyterian church in the country, and 
has filled my hands with work up to this moment. 
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Bat the subject to which you refer has not at 
any time been dismiased from my mind. I may 
addy that so &r as I have been able to speak of 
the subject to the people in America, it has been 
reoeiyed with fitvonr. 

* Yours truly, 

* J. TV. C. Pennington, D.D. 

' Glasgow, March 22d, 1850/ 

If tiiis proposal is adopted, the primary effort 
should be to secure the comfort of the immigrants. 
Such a course is dictated alike by humanity and 
sound policy. Let them be located, not where 
their services are most urgently required, but 
where they are most likely to enjoy health and 
happiness. Their good report of the island will 
tiien cause others to follow them. In a few 
years they will be so acclimated as to be fit for 
moderate labour in any district of ordinary salu- 
brity, and the entire colony will feel the benefit 
of their domestication within its borders. I 
know that the present governor. Sir Charles Grey, 
would gladly do all in his power to promote the 
well-being of the negro immigrant ; and I trust 
I do not transgress in mentioning, that Dr Pen- 
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nington himssif had substantial evidence of the 
geoerous kiDdneas of his Excellency. But schemes 
of immigratioa conducted by government have 
had, in some instances, Buch dire results, and 
are regarded with so much jealousy by parties 
whose zealous co-operation is greatly to be de- 
sired, that I am disposed to recommend a less 
imposing macliiaery. A society in Kingston, 
willi branch societies throughout the island, 
■would form perhaps the fittest agency to carry 
tlie su^estion into effect. 



Slavery depends on a continued supply of 
victims. Its waste of life must be compensated 
for by man- stealing. If, then, the slave-trade 
were abolished, slavery would perish. 

But Britain has entered into treaties with the 
principal slave-trading cations, by which they 
stand bound to terminate this abominable traffic. 
Kot only have promises of its discontinnaoce 
been obtained, but large sums have been paid, 
compensate for any loss which the relinqtush- 



aid, to J 
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ment of it might occasion. On this ground, a 
debt of £400,000 was remitted to Portugal, and 
the same amount of money was deliberately 
handed over by Great Britain to the Spanish 
exchequer. 

As this is a subject of great importance, I 
shall extract a brief history of these treaties, 
from the excellent speech of Dr Macfadyen, 
delivered at the anti-slave-trade meeting, held 
lately in Kingston : — 

^ The first engagement entered into by Spain 
for the suppression of the slave-trade was in 
1814, when by a royal ordinance, Spaniards 
were prohibited from engaging in it, except for 
the supply of the Spanish possessions. There 
was a further treaty in 1817, in which his 
Catholic Majesty engaged that the slave-trade 
should be abolished throughout the entire domi- 
nions of Spain, on the 80th May^ 1820. It was 
fbrUier stipulated that England should pay the 
sum of £400,000 as a compensation to Spain for 
the losses that might be susftdned from the in- 
tended abolition of the trade. This was followed 
by empty professions on the part of Spain^ of her 
readiness to observe the treaty^ and repeated re- 



monstrances on the part of Great Britain, at the 
manner in which the treaty was notoriouBly and 
flagrantly violated. It was in 1 835 that another 
treaty, regarded as the most efficient for the 
purpose, was entered into by the lato king of 
England and the mother of the present queen of 
Spain. In this it was stated "that the slave- 
trade was hereby again declared, on tbe part of 
Spain, to be henceforward totally and finally 
abolished in ail parts of the world." "By this 
treaty it was ordered that mixed eourta of justice 
he estahUsLed fbi' the adjudication of disputed 
cases. 1 need scarcely say that the conditions of 
this treaty also were not observed, for slaves con- 
tinued to he imported into Cuba, though in a 
less open and shameless manner. . . . The 
Brazilian treaties were of a similar tenor; and 
there has been a similar want of faith in their 
observance. I may, in the first place, mention 
that when the Brazilian government declared its 
independence, it professed to be bound by the 
treaties the parent state had contracted with 
foreign powers. Now, among these treaties 
were several that had been entered into for the 
abolition of the slave-trade. In 182G, negotiations 
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were commenced, and soon after a treaty was 
signed with England, stipulating that the carry- 
ing on of such trade by Brazilian subjects, three 
years after the date of the treaty, would be 
deemed and treated as piracy. Had the Bra- 
zilian government been sincere, and acted with 
good faith, there is no doubt but that the slave- 
trade would long ere this have been abolished in 
that part of the world. On the contrary, they 
made application in 1828, and again in 1829, to 
have tlie term specified in the treaty extended. 
In the meantime the abominable traffic was car- 
ried on — ^papers continued to be issued, sanction- 
ing the practice ; every impediment was thrown 
in the way of the fair working of the mixed com- 
missions ; and masses of human beings continued 
to be imported and consigned to a bondage for- 
bidden by the laws of Brazil founded on this 
treaty. At length, in 1843, the British govern- 
ment intimated that it would remain for Her 
Majesty to take alone, and by her own means, 
the necessary steps to carry into full and com- 
plete effect the humane object proposed by the 
convention of 1826. It is upon this resolution 
that our government has continued to act, audit 
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was for the repeal of this Ireaty that Mr Miber 
Gibson recontly made a motion in the House of 
Commons,' 

Such is Dr Macfadyen'a epitomised account of 
the treaties." I believe that not only did tlie 

" As the treatioB Kbove mentioned are of great impor- 
tatiec, I shnll olFcr m tMa note eomo additional testimoiiln 
regarding their objects and provi^ons. Tha Earl of Aber- 
deen, in a despatcli to Mr Buliver, of December Slat, IMS, 
says ; — ' Sir, I have to desire tliat jou will take lie earlisat 
npportunity to Oflll the attention of the Spanish goteminen^ 
by a formal note, to tlie state of tie slave-trade and bIstbtj 
in the island of Cuba. By the preamble to the treaty con- 
cluded in 1817 between Great Britain and Spain, Spain 
bound herself to Great Sntain to *^ adopt, in concert witJl 
her, ci£cucioaa means tor bringing about the abolition of 
the slave-trade, and** for "effectually Buppresong illicit 
tmffic in sLives, on the part of Spanish subjeott" And 
Spain furtlier engaged by lliB treaty itself, that from the 
data of tlie enchange of the ratifications of the treaty, it 
ebould not be lawful for Sponlsb subjects to carry on tha 
eluTe-trade on any port of the coast of AJrica, north of tha 
eqnator, and tliat from tbe aOlb day of May, 1820, tl> 
slave-trade should be abolished throughout the entire domi- 
nions of Spain; so that after that dale "it should" notbelair- 
ful for any t^theeulyecte of tbe crown of "Spain topurchaNl 
slaves, or to carry on tbe slave-trade, on any part of ths 
coast of AKca, upon any pretext, or in any manner ■wbat- 
ever." The cruisers of each nation were empowered to sedn 
vessels with slaves, if (bund at sea, under the flag of te 
other nation. Tribonals, composed of mdividoals of eaidt 
CQjmtry, were to try sach Tessels, and the alaves taken JB^ 



j 
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Brazilian government admit the claims of trea- 
ties which had been entered into hj the parent 
state with other powers, but that Britain 
acknowledged its independence on the express 
condition that these treaties should be respect- 

thon were to be emancipated by those tribanals, and to be 
delivered over to the government in whose territories the case 
was tried ; and in the regulations for the guidance of the 
tribunals, it was specially declared and pointed out to their 
attention, that each government bound itself to guarantee the 
liberty of such portion of the individuals as should be re- 
qjectively consigned to it. In consideration of the stipula- 
tions of that treaty, Great Britain engaged to give to Spain 
the sum of £400,000 sterling, in foil compensation for all 
losses sustained by Spanish subjects on account of vessels 
captured previously to the treaty, and also for the losses 
which, in the words of the treaty, were described as " a ne- 
cessary consequence of the abohtion of the slave-traffic" ' 
The most important clauses in the treaties with Brazil are 
contained in the following extract, from the Report of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society for 1842 :— ' The 
treaties and conventions of this country with Portugal, for 
the suppression of the slave-trade, were equally binding, both 
before and after the separation of Brazil from that country, 
on the latter power. In November, 1826, the Brazilian 
government entered into a convention with Great Britain, 
having the same object in view, which was ratified in March, 
1827, and which stipulated that " it shall not he lawful for 
the mHjecta of the Emperor of Brazil to be concerned in the 
carrying on of the African slave-trade^ under any pretext or in 
any manner whatever ; and the carrying on such trade after 
thai period by any subject of his imperial Majesty shall be 



ed. Yet Portugal b the only country ttat 
has kept faith with us in respect to these 
stipulations. 

It appears, from evidence taken before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, that between 
November, 1848, and November, 1819, from 
60,000 to 65,000 Africans were imported into 
Brazil. The fact was also establialied, that if 
the treaties were now carried out, more than 
half of the slaves of Cuba would be found to be 
held in bondage in violation of solemn compact, 
and to be as legally entitled as any one of ua to 
the cDJoyraent of liberty. Yet not only does the 
Spanish government permit the continuance of 
this unlawful Iraflic, but actually receives so 
much a-head for every slave brought into Cuba. 

Why ia such perfidy allowed ? In the name 
of justice and mercy, why are these treaties not 
enforced 1 The enforcement of them would be 

deemed and treated m pjracv." Oe tho 7th November^ 
13BI, a dci^rcu was pu£sed liy die Legislative Assembly, 
wiiieh received the sanutiui: of tbe regoaey, the first artidfl 
of which dedfl«d that " ali. hlaveb onleriHg the tenitoiy 
or ports of Brazil, commg from abroad, aub fbeej that all 
pereoQB concerned in the Glavc-trodc aliould he liable to fine 
BJid corporal pimiahntcnt ; nuiI that sbivc-sliipa ahonld be 
coofiBoalBa."' 
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in itself one of the most glorious epochs in the 
history of the world. It would encircle Lord 
Palmerston, who originated these treaties, with 
a purer and brighter halo of renown than the 
battle of Waterloo has won for its hero. While 
extending civil liberty all over the world, it 
would have the benign and most seasonable ef- 
fect of relieving our colonies. One and another, 
and numbers of the speakers at the late anti- 
slave-trade meetings, held throughout Jamaica, 
declared, that if these treaties were fulfilled, 
they needed nothing more, asked nothing more, 
wished nothing more to insure their prosperity. 
* Were the slave treaties enforced,* (said one of 
them in Kingston, and many gave utterance to 
the same sentiment,) ' the planters of Jamaica 
would successfully compete with those of any 
country. This is a beautiful island, favoured in 
soil and climate, and surpassed by few in natural 
advantages. All that we require is a fair field 
and no favour. Do not ask us to compete 
with slave-holding countries, backed by the 
slave-trade ; and then we will ask for no favour 
in the shape of protection.' 
If the confidence here expressed be deemed 
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extravagant, still tbc demand made is reasonable. 
And wliy then not enforce these treaties! 1 
fear nolliitig more than a hasty answer — n 
surly or despondent assumption that the task is 
Utopian. Let a subject so grave have a delibe- 

Is Lord Palmersion the man to Jrame imprac- 
ticable, and therefore preposterous engagementsT 
Is he auch a fool as to hand out hundreds of 
thousands of pounds from the British exchequer 
to attain an object, and not see any possible way 
of reaching the equivalent T We may be sure 
that he had some scheme in his mind for keepinf 
these countries to their terms. He did not 
simply take knaves for honest men, and hand 
out money to them in reliance on their integrity. 
He knew the parties he had to deal with; and 
having all their reluctance, and evasions, and 
hindrances in his view, he concerted measures 
by which he made sure of keeping them to th«r 
word. 

But a statesman silting in Downing Street 
is apt, perhaps, to he theoretical — to bo more 
scheming than practical. Lord Palmerston has 
not shown, in other instances, auch dreaming 



>n has I 
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misconceptions of the living world. But if he 
is not to be trusted about the possibility of sur- 
mounting difficulties in Cuba because he has not 
seen them, there is a servant of the state who 
has seen them, and who is better qualified, from 
iinited discernment and experience, than perhaps 
any other living man, to estimate their amount. 
David TumbuU, Esq., was long consul in Cuba. 
He afterwards bore to that island a commission 
having respect to these very treaties. Alone 
and unarmed, he brought away a number of the 
negroes who had been illegally enthralled. He 
must then know the position of affairs. I had 
many conversations with him on the subject 
while I was in. Jamaica, and I know it to be his 
unqualified conviction, that if a mixed commis- 
sion^ including at least one British judge, were 
appointed, and if such securities were taken as 
Britain is quite competent to take, that suspicious 
cases should be examined into, then the slave- 
trade must cease. It is a timid and critical 
commerce, as shrinking and cowardly as it is 
barbarous ; and if insecurity were hung over it, 
no power of chicanery or menace could confirm 
its loosened joints, or avail to keep it up. 




17G jAirA 

But if Brazil and Spain obstinately withstand 
our interference, or system atically neutralise il, 
■wLat ia to be done ? You will bring on a war, 
we are tild and the objection is made in a tone 
which admonishes ua not to be inhuman, when 
we are pleading for humanity, I answer, Did 
Lord Pilmeraton forget tins alternative when he 
made ihe ireiticB' or do the treaties in question 
differ in this feature from any other which Bri- 
tain holds sacred and inviolable? If this be the 
last resource of all treaties, are we to see British 
gold and life prodigally wasted on the exaction 
of promised tri£es, on the vindication of some 
captain's right or lieutenant's honour, while no 
account is made of lacerated beoeyolencel and 
whenever the question comes to affect the free- 
dom of immortals, and their unrestrained prepa- 
ration for immortality, are these same bellig&- 
renta, red with the blood of India and China, to 
turn round upon us, and fell us plaintively not 
to think of enforcing treaties, as a faithful en- 
forcement of them might involve us in hostilities! 

Were the case one of some bags of rice due to 
Great Britain, and withheld by an Indian Bajah, 
trammelled and dishonoured in the throne of his 
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ancestors, how speedily would the cannon's 
moath teach the re&actorj vassal the sacredness 
of his vow? 

But there will be no need for war. If 
Britain only declare itself equally intent, and 
equally resolute on fulfilling these treaties as 
other treaties, the hint will be well enough 
understood, and will have all the effect which 
artillery could produce. We have not acted 
here as if we were in earnest. When our 
attitude announces that faith must be kept 
with us, those who care little about faith will 
pay some deference to the prognosticates of 
force. 

But even the threat of war may be dispensed 
with. There is another that will be all-persua- 
sive. Tell Brazil and Cuba that we are com- 
mitted now to free-trade principles, and that we 
will not exclude sugar, because it is slave-grown, 
from our markets ; but at the same time, that we 
retain some respect for integrity and covenant- 
keeping, and that we cannot traffic with coun- 
tries who subscribe our stipulations, and then 
tear the subscribed document to pieces, and 
trample it under their feet. This is surely due 

N 
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to ourselveS; and to justice, and this will secure 
the end contemplated.* 

.* The following is a portion of the evidence given by the 
Right Hon. Dr Lushington, before a committee of the House 
of Commons : — 'Do you imagine that a large nmnber of the 
slaves now in Cuba and the Brazils are retained in slavery 
contrary to treaty with this country ? There cannot be a 
doubt about it, that a very large number of slaves have been 
detained in the BrazUs and Cuba contrary to the treaty. 

* Do you think that those slaves are legally entitled to 
then: freedom? Certainly, by vietub of the compact 
WITH Great Britain. 

*Is it your opinion that it would be possible for this 
country to urge upon the countries of Cuba and the Brazils 
the manumission of those slaves ? This cowrvtry tooidd have 
a perfect right to make that demand, 

* Would it not be possible to give due warning to those go- 
vernments, that unless they will manumit those slaves who 
have been illegally imported, we will refuse to receive their 
produce into this country ? Certainly, we might give that 
notice, and we might follow up that threat by the execution 
of it, having fully madQ up our minds, that if we make the 
threat we would perform it. 

* You think, as they have broken their treaties with us by 
retaining those persons illegally in slavery, in spite of any 
construction which might be put upon the treaty, we should 
be justified in excluding their produce from this country ? 
I think so, certainly ; / take it to be an undoubted principle 
that every breach of treaty gives the offended country absolute 
rights ; but, in practice and by custom, the oflfended country 
always in the first instance makes a representation. If that 
representation is not attended with effect, the next step has 
generally been to issue an embargo, and in some instances to 
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But some will saj, the Cubans, rather than be 
coerced by Great Britain into the enforcement 
of these treaties, will go over to America. 

I answer, that if it were made distinctly to ap- 
pear that Britain sought nothing more than the 
emancipation of bondmen illegally enslaved, and 
if America were to annex Cuba expressly to 
prevent the liberation of these captives, such 
an outrage against our common nature would 
lead to a crisis in America itself, and do more, 
perhaps, than anything else could, to bring 
to an end a system productive of such at- 
rocities. 

I answer farther, that America has got more 
than enough' of slave territory, and is already 
too encumbered with this body of death to lust 
for annexations of the same sort. A determina- 
tion is spreading and deepening in America, that 

seize vessels at sea. Upon the principle of having the power 
to do all, you may do less than all, Thei^efore^ the treaty 
having been violated, it would be competent to Great Britain 
to make any demand which she thought Jit. 

* Do you imagine that the exclusion of the produce of 
Cuba and the Brazils from this market would practically be 
a great hindrance to the prosperity of those countries ? Jes, 
/ ihiiik it would, because I believe the direct trade would be in^ 
Mtebf more profitable than the indirect trade.^ 



there shall be no more slave territory added to 
the Union. 

I answer, still farther, that America, while yet 
a colony, remonstrated against the slave-trade 
with Africa, and abolished that trade, so far as 
its own shores were concerned, immediately on 
attaining its independence; and therefore this 
very measure, instead of defeating, would thus 
far advance the object we have in view. 

I answer, finally, that I have a better opinion 
of America than to charge it, by anticipation, 
with such conduct. There are millions of its 
people who deplore slavery, and desire the ex- 
tinction of it. Every year increases the tokens 
that the slave system is approaching its end. 
More slaves are running away, and fewer are 
apprehended and sent back. Four newspapers 
are advocating emancipation in Virginia, and 
other states are decreeing the education of the 
negroes as preliminary to their manumission. 

America is making gigantic, advances in arts 
and commerce. It is outstripping us in its edu- 
cational institutions, in its charilable institutions, 
in its abundant literature, and enlarging cliris- 
lian missions. And I cannot think that a country 
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'going ahead' of all others in so much that is 
noble, is to be last of all in the race of emanci- 
pation, and still lingering in the course after it 
shall have no competitor. Even in Brazil and 
Cuba themselves there is a considerable and in- 
fluential partj disgusted with the abominations 
heaped upon their strand, and only awaiting 
encouragement to seek relief from the in- 
fliction.* 

If all this be so, whj, it may be said, is not 
Lord Palmerston on the alert ? why is not he 
enforcing the execution of his own treaties 1 I 
am greatly mistaken if the weakness of the 
Foreign Minister lies not in our own supineness 
and apathy. Let us give that countenance to 
his measures — that combined, energetic, untiring 
support of them which a minister of the 
crown needs, but cannot decorously demand, 
and then it will be time to complain of him 

* * The Committee are decidedly of opinion that in Cuha 
a very strong feeling of opposition to the continuance of the 
dave-trade exists, especially among the Creole or native 
JK^tilation, but they regret to say that, except among a 
few of the most enlightened part of the community in that 
important colony, there appears no desire for the abolition 
rf davery itself!' — Report of the Anti-Slavery Society for 
1842, |». 33. 
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if he turn recreiint to liia profeSHOns, and show 
pusillanimity in abanduniDg what he had the 
heroism to propose.* 

* Tlic Mowing i.^ n portion of Lord Pnloierstoii's cvldenoe 
regarding the?? treatii?s, before a committee of tbe Hoiue 
of Comnion5 : — ■' Dnes jour lordahip think, that if the trea- 
ties which we already Lilyg with respect to those slaves who 
have been smraptitioualy introdnced into Brazil were fol- 
RUed, thiit n^ould be of great effect towards the snppreBdtm 
of the slave-trade? Thiit (jiKStion relates rather to a law, 
I !i|iiirelicnil, of Bnuil, than to a stipulation of traatj. By 
the treaty of 182C, the Brazilian govemiaent pledged itself 
iba! any sl^ivc-trade carried on directly or Indirectly by any 
Brii/lli;iii .'■iiliject should be deemed and treated aa piracy. 
Thr? Eijipcror, moreover, paa^d a law, according to which 
any negro brought in and landed in Brazil, niter a specified 
date, slioulil be ijuo /ado free. Xo docbt ip Ta*T uw 



' Does your lord;liip consider that England ia entitled by 
tlK! treaty to demand tbo asecution nf that order? — EsG- 



' Does your lorilsliip stipjiose, if the Spaniards wore to fiil- 
fil lionoumlily tliL-ir cnj;afc'oments with us, that in Cuba also, 
as well as in Bnizil, it grpnl number of poKons now kept in 
■ihvery wmild lie sclfrPu? — What I have said with regard |n 
Bnuil applies al^u to Cuba; for there is a Spanish law Oi 
the same elTeci us the llLiizIllaJi law which I have meu- 
tionod, namely, purporting that every negro brought iato 
Cuba, altera speuiHecl date, should be ipjo/octo free; thsek 
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Be that as it may, the conduct of others does 
not determine our duty. We break these treaties, 
if our silence aid the breaking of them. We 
give our testimony to falsehood and oppression, 
if at a juncture like this we refuse to liflb our 
voice for truth and liberty. We ought to feel as if 
our own liberty were vile, and as if it covered us 
with reproaches, till we exert the arm which a 
gracious God has unshackled in disenthralling 
our species and breaking every yoke. 

A happier occasion for unanimity in action 
could hardly be imagined. Not one of all our 
disputed points here opposes co-operation. This 
is no question between conservatives and radi- 
Cftls, between churchmen and dissenters. Even 
the principles of free-trade and protection do not 
come into this field to thwart philanthropy by 
dividing its forces. Every man who is not a 
slave-trader will condemn a murderous traffic in 
human beings, and every man who has not made 
felsehood his profession, will acknowledge that 
solemn treaties ought to be respected. 

CAK BE NO DOUBT THAT THERE MUST BE IN CUBA A GREAT 
HUVBEB OF NEGROES WHO ARE ILLEGALLY HELD IN 
BONDAGE.* 



The only scrapie having the least speciouaness, 
respects the probability of success. But it ia 
time enough to despair of the end when the 
means have failed. Let us not treat them so 
harshly as to condemn them without a trial. 
Slavery has been abolished in the dependencies 
of France, Porlugal, Denmark, Mexico. Whj 
may it not he so in all parts of the world? When 
spirited anti-slavery meetings, countenanced by 
all parties and classes, have been held in Ja- 
maica, of what should we despond? It may Iw 
said that our colonists now oppose slavery out of 
sheer desperation, and without any regard to 
duty or beneiicenee ; and it were vain to deny, 
that their change of situation has raoditied iheir 
judgments Who that upbraids them is superior 
to such influences ' But the less credit you give 
them for their re^iBtance to cruel injustice, be- 
cause of its cruelty, tie more do you indicate tha 
omnipottnce of that providence which has all 
means and all agencies at its option and disposal. 
This much I can testify, that often as I heard 
the colonists lament their adversities, I never 
heard one of them express regret that slavery 
had been abolished, oi betray the faintest wish 
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to have it restored. When one of them told me 
how much he had lost and suffered since the pe- 
riod of emancipation, I said to him, Then, would 
you like back slavery? No, he replied with 
tearful emotion : I would rather endure all this 
calamity a hundred times over than be again in- 
volved in the abominations of that system. 

The meetings recently held in the island had 
all the elevated tone and fervent animation of 
sincerity. I have no hesitation in saying, that 
the demonstration made in Spanish Town would 
have done honour to Exeter Hall, in the best 
days of our anti-slavery agitation. The bishop 
of the island presided, and his opening address 
was appropriate and effective. As some may 
respect his opinion who turn a deaf ear to all my 
pleadings, I make no apology for the length of the 
following extracts : — 

*In the responsible position which, in com- 
pliance with your wishes, I have ventured to 
occupy,' said his lordship, 'I am greatly sustained 
and encouraged by seeing around me so many * 
of the most enlightened and influential members 
of the community — judges, legislators, magis- 
trates, clergymen, commingled with the repre- 
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acntatives of your planting and commercial 
interests — nil assembled and associating without 
political or religious distinction, for the further- 
ance of an object well worthy of such a coalition, 
and which, if pursued with unanimity and mo- 
deration, can scarcely fail to be accomplished. 
Gentlemen, it is for no party, no trivial or 
idle purpose, that this great meeting has been 
called. It has been called, too, on a day which 
may he considered as eminently auspicious, com- 
memoralive as it ia of the birth of our gracioua 
and beloved Sovereign ; and it has been called 
on a strength and respectability of requisition, 
that has perhaps no parallel in the annals of this 
island: The object which it contemplates is one 
of the highest and holiest that could engage the 
affections, or stimulate the energies of christian 
and reflecting men. It is an object which 
stands ont in lofty prominence above the narrow 
sphere of local politics; and in soliciting for it 
the consideration of her gracious Majesty, and 
the Imperial Pai-]ianient, I have no fear that we 
shall give umhrage or embarrassment to a liberal 
ministry, one of whose members did in fact 
devise the very measure to which we recall their 
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attention, and which, if ^thfiillj carried out, 
would implj all the relief which we ask or desire. 
Gentlemen, it must, I think, be readily admitted, 
that the great and predominant evil under which 
Jamaica, in common with the other West Indian 
islands, is at present suffering, arises from the 
projected admission of the produce of slave la- 
bour into the markets of Great Britain and her 
dependencies, without the discriminating and 
protective duty which had heretofore been al- 
lowed to operate in favour of the free-born, or 
free-made cultivator of the soil. It must, how- 
ever, at the same time be confessed, that this 
extinction of the principle of protection is now 
80 entirely essential to the sustainment of the 
free-trade system which has been adopted by the 
mother country, as to render any restoration of 
the former system — ^be it good or evil, just or 
unjust in its intrinsic character — utterly and for 
ever hopeless. 

' It comes not then within the province of the 
present meeting (and to this point, I would es- 
pecially direct your attention) to confederate for 
the purpose of impugning a policy, which, what- 
ever may be our individual opinions of its 
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nature, seems now to have assumed the shape of 
Ihe settled, policy of the empire ; and although 
our le^slation in these days of continued change 
and reform can liardiy be compared to the cele- 
brated " law of the Medes and Persians, which 
altereth not," I see little reason to expect any 
alteration in this particular. But our plain 
and single object is, to press upon our rulers, 
1)y all the constitutional means within our reach, 
by petition heaped upon petition — by procla- 
mation, loud and continuous, of what we know 
to be the truth — by such advocacy as we can 
procure within and without the walls of Par- 
liament — the justice and the necessity of com- 
pelling the states of Spain and Brazil to a lair 
and full compliance with these treaties by which 
they are solemnly bound to her Britannic 
Majesty ; treaties which had, and have for 
their express object, the estlnction of the hea- 
viest curse that ever fell upon mankind — the 
suppression of the inhuman trafHc in slaves, 
with all its hideous and murderous incidents, 
and the gradual abolition of slavery through- 
out every portion of the civilised world. In 
the series of resolutions which will be presently 
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submitted to you, and in the able manner in 
which I doubt not they will be advocated, you 
will have this purpose, and the means by which 
we propose to effect it, clearly and completely 
developed. You will perceive that our object is 
pure, our instrumentality unexceptionable, our 
expectation reasonable, and our cause such as to 
induce the belief that the divine blessing will be 
largely in our work. Averse as I have always 
been from entering on the stormy arena of po- 
litical agitation and party politics, cautious as 
the ministers of God's altar should ever be to 
exercise their ministry without offence — I can- 
not think that we shall so offend in the present 
instance, even should we become the most promi- 
nent and uncompromising advocates of a cause, 
which is based on a great and godlike charity. 

' I will tell you that the demonstration which 
we shall this day make against these atrocities 
will not be solitary. It will be accompanied, 
likeBanquo's progeny, "by another, and another, 
and another," from every town and port in the 
Antilles. It will be followed, if I read the signs 
of the times aright, by many a similar movement 
in Great Britain, and it will at least have the 
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effect of bringing, with unmistakeable emphasia, 
before the British govemmeDt, the British par- 
liament, anil tlie British public, a fair expositdon 
of our grieyaaces, together with the means by 
which we believe that they may at once be miti- 
galed, and ultimately rcmoreil. Gentlemen, sm 
1 too sanguine iu attributing such results to the 
proceedings of to-day! I think not — I am hapi^ 
to believe that the great natioo to which wa all 
claim afSuily, " is a wise and understanding peo- 
ple," and I am still happier in believing that their 
wisdom and understanding is the wisdom aod 
understanding which are derived from chria- 
tianity. Let Englaud, christian England, then, 
only retain the place among nations which she 
has assumed ; let her continue to tread the path, 
which, at the cost of so much blood and treasore, 
she has opened up ; let htr, as far as her ability 
extends, procure freedom for tho stave, and 
religious instruction for the cniaocipated — and 
she will let in a ilood of light and glory on man- 
kind, which will go further to embellish and em- 
blazon her immortal history, than the thousand 
victories by which her wondrous dominion has 
been achieved, or than her naval supremacy, by 
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which the standards of her power have been un- 
folded from Indus to the Pole,' 

The addresses of the vice-chancellor, the at- 
tomej-general, and other speakers who followed 
his lordship — some of them gentlemen of colour — 
sustained the spirit of this auspicious commence- 
ment ; and I felt as if I should have willinglj 
crossed the Atlantic to hear the court-house of 
Spanish Town, that former seat and stronghold 
of slavery, resound with denunciations of all 
tyrannical legislation, and the applauded advo- 
cacy of entire and impartial freedom. A similar 
meeting was shortly after held in Kingston, with 
similar success ; and almost all the towns and 
villages in the island joined in the movement. 

Is Great Britain to stand back from the goodly 
enterprise? Some are nauseated by the very 
phrase — ^West India interest ; and turn from any 
cause on which it is inscribed. But think of the 
innocent who suffer with the guilty; think of 
the blacks as well as the whites ; think of chris- 
tian missions imperilled and perishing. If 
Jamaica can in no view enlist your sympathy, 
turn from it altogether, and view theijktreaties 
in relation only to other countries — to Africa, 
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whence slaves aie brought to Cuba and Brazil, 
where tliey are imported. Wben hundreds of 
thousands of fellow-raeii are victimised annutdlj 
hy the slave tride, and the e\il, in despite of 
every cheek, grows jearly more gigantic, it is 
Iiigli time we should beatir ourselves If we do 
not, we shall be verily guilty concerning our 
brethren, and Ihey viiU be an anfui cloud of 
witnesses against us on the judgment of the 
great dav Even if the treaties cannot been 
forced, look to the moral effect of the movement. 
A demonstration comprehensive as the Briliah 
empire cannot be made in vain. 

While we debate, oppression acts. Now the 
man-atealer is murdering Ibe strong, and carry- 
ing' off the lielpless. Now the slave-trader is 
packing his contracted and suffocating hold with 
hia human cargo, or committing his prisoners, 
heedless of their piteous screams, to the deep, 
that he may elude the British cruiser. Now the 
governments, who have bound themselves to sup- 
press the slave-trade, are taxing its importations, 
and thousands and lens of thousands of new vic- 
tims arah^ied into the usages of the cane-field, 
in utter scorn of broken pledges and British 
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power. "While we know these things and do no- 
thing, the king of terrors is more tender than we, 
and anticipates our tardy interposition by remov- 
ing the prey of the merciless to that land where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest, and the slave is free from his master. 
If the spirit of Wilberforce and Buxton survive 
them on the earth, let it resume their work with 
vital energy. And where human compassion 
fails, and man appealed to and implored has still 
no pity on man, may the Author of revelation 
fulfil his predictions, and show that Ethiopia 
shall not fruitlessly stretch out its hands unto God. 
* I know that God will maintain the cause of the 
afflicted and the rights of the poor.' Thou God 
of all grace, maintain them now ! Uphold them 
by thy free Spirit, and fill the earth with abun- 
dant and blissful proofs, that where the Spirit of 
the Lord is there is liberty ! 

IT. — MAINTENANCE OF ECCLESIASTrCAL AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 

It has appeared that these institutions are 
languishing; and the friends of humanity in this 
country should be fully aware of the declension 
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they have undergone, and the greater dsnger to 
TOhich iJiey are stiU exposed. Let there be no 
mifl apprehension in the case. If vigorous efforts 
be not made, a sad issue awaits our under- 
takings in Jamaica, Christian philanthropists 
who have there uplifted the standard of the 
cross, and there waved the banners of Tictorj, 
must look to their conquests. They must be- 
ware leat they lose the things which they have 
wrought. Ignorance, unbelief, superstition, and 
profligacy are hovering, like birds of prey, over 
our chapels and schools, and are ready to con- 
But some may say, We can do no more for 
Jamaica. We do not see it to be a duty that 
we should. Tlie people have had the gospel 
preached to them— they have been baptised and 
formed into churehes, and if they will not sup- 
port the ordinances of which they have expe- 
rienced tlie value, on their own Leads be the 
guilty responsibility. In answer to such ob- 
jections let the following prajiosilions be well 
considered : — 

(1.) European missionaries cannot there 
maintained on much smaller salaries than 
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present. Though living is cheaper than it was, 
it is still much costlier than in this country. 
Most of the stores or sale-rooms, not being in 
good credit here, get very indifferent supplies 
from this country ; and missionaries are obliged 
to pay at a high rate for clothes and other 
articles of the most indifferent and perishable 
description. Medical bills are there very heavy. 
The courtesy shown throughout the island to 
strangers exempts them from formidable charges 
under this head. The difficulty I experienced 
was to induce physicians to take any remunera- 
tion for the most kind and sedulous attentions : 
and I cannot too strongly express my sense of 
obligation to the members of the medical pro- 
fession with whom I there formed an acquain- 
tance. I believe that, generally speaking, doc- 
tors have there reduced their charges. But as 
they have made a sacrifice in going to Jamaica, 
and exposing themselves more than any other 
section of the community to the hazards of the 
climate, they consider themselves warranted on 
this account to receive, if possible, some com- 
pensation. One of the most respectable inhabi- 
tants of the island told me, that he knew of a 
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gentleman wlio had come to Jamaica within the 
last two years, and who shortly after arriving 
was taken ill, and was attended by two phy- 
sicians. Their attendance began and ended 
within a fortnigiit. He aslteii their accounts, 
and the united charges amounted to £130! I 
learned that a calechist who had only £70 per 
annum, had paid last year £30 for medical 
advice to his fiiniily. These charges may be 
unusually hinli, I have little doubt that they 
exceed considerably the average charges of the 
island ; but they point to a serious item of cost 
iii the missionary's cspenditure. 

But the most serious of all expenses to a mis- 
sionary is the buying and keeping of horsea. The 
horses are more npt to be sickly there than here, 
and to die in the hands of their purchasers. In 
some parts of the island, all sorts of provender for 
horses are excessively dear. Yet a missionary 
cannot dispense with these assistants. If he 
visils his people, or goes some distance to church, 
or attends meetings of presbytery, on all such oc- 
casions he must ride or drive. There are no 
sl:'.ge-eo aches ; and it would be certain destruc- 
tion for a European to attempt such journeys on 
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foot under a tropical sun. Where a missionary 
has a family, and any of them take the fever of 
the colony in a chronic form^ the invalid is or- 
dered off to America or Britain, as the only 
means of saving life. The cost of such a cure 
may be more than the half of a year s income to 
a missionary. A few such examples may be 
sufficient to convince anybody that we cannot 
have missionaries in Jamaica, and give them 
greatly smaller salaries than they have at pre- 
sent. Even now, we can hardly get any one to 
go ; and a reduction of the means of health and 
Kfe to those who are there would be equivalent 
to their dismissal. 

(2.) The negroes will not generally pay such 
salaries as European missionaries now receive. 
In Elngston, Montego Bay, and other towns, 
congregations have shown a most praiseworthy 
desire to be self-sustaining, and to provide libe- 
rally for their ministers. Each of the United 
Presbyterian churches in these towns is anxious 
to raise at least £300 annually for the support of 
its pastor. This fact may show our people at 
home that, the colonists themselves being judges, 
our misdonaries are rather under paid than over- 

4 
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paid. Still, the principal contribators in tbese 
places are the white inhabitants,. One or two 
congregations, consisting almost entirely of blacks 
— such as Mr Ulyth's of Hampden, and Mr 
Simson's of Port Maria— have paid the salaries 
of United Presbyterian missionaries. And this 
is a fact of great imporiance. But those are ex- 
ceptions to the general rule ; and it will never be 
otherwise. That negro congregations generally 
will ever raise, at an average, about £250 for 
the support of the ministry, I have no expecta- 
tion whatever. 

In so far as this hopelessness results from die 
penuriousnes3 of the blacks, we have seen that 
tlieir sordid habits are the result in a great men- 
sure of slavery ; and let ns remember, that for 
their cnthralmcnt and its demoralising eftectF, 
we are specially responsible. 

But the negroes, in many parts of the island, are 
in great poverty, and they could not if they would 
misc auy such sum. It is out of all proportion 
b tU t th r ideas and circumstances ; and they 

n b spected to make extraordinary sacri- 
fie. a der to place another in a condition so 
dssml to their own, We know how difficult 
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it is for the poorer operatives in our own country 
to appreciate the necessities of a minister's fa- 
mily ; and it were foolish to anticipate that the 
negro labourer should be more enlightened and 
magnanimous than the British weaver. 

(3.) While European missionaries cannot be 
supported on much less than their present salaries, 
and these salaries will never be paid by the 
negroes, there is no class of educated and pious 
natives ready to replace the existing agency. The 
fitcts which have been already mentioned demon- 
strate that the brown people, at least, are suscep- 
tible of the highest mental culture ; and if they 
were as effectively trained as they might be for 
the ministry, they could be supported much 
more cheaply than Europeans. They can en- 
dure exercise and exposure with impunity, which 
would be most destructive to any settlers from 
this country. They have also modes of eking out 
a living, which are unknown or inaccessible to 
strangers. They would also have great advan- 
tages in the discharge of ministerial duty, from 
their thorough knowledge of the people, and of 
their notions and usages. A stranger comes in 
contact with them only in a few points, and they 
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ward liim off from close appeal very dexterously. 
But one arising rrom their own condiljon and 
rank would be intimately conversant with all 
the coverings and subterfuges of deceit. Had 
we such an agency, we might retire forthwith, 
and leave the churches in appropriate hands. 
But there are no such successoi-a for our mU- 



The Baptist denomination hai 
institution at Calahar ia Jamaica. Its tutor ia 
Mr Tinson, who is greatly esteemed, and is nni- 
vei'Siilly acknowledged to discharge efficiently 
the duties of hb important office. But according 
to last report, there are only six students in the 
institution ; and it was thoroughly crippled for 
want of funds. ' Should it he the fixed resolu- 
tion,' say the committee of management, ' of the 
christian public in England to withhold all future 
aid from mission stations here, which it is hardly 
possible to conceive, if the nature and causes of 
their exigencies were fully known, after all the 
money that has been spent, all the lives that 
have been sacrificed, all the triumphs that have 
been achieved, and might yet be achieved in 
Jsunaica ; it cannot surely be too much to hope, 
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that British christians will at least help Jamaica 
in her present condition of distress and trial, in 
this last and almost forlorn effort to diminish, 
and thus ultimately to avert the perils that sur- 
round her.' 

The United Presbyterian Church has an 
academy at Montego Bay, admirably conducted 
by its teacher, Mr Miller. But he has to teach 
boys of all ages, and he has to instruct them in 
all branches; and to think that he can graft 
theology on such a multiform system is out of 
the question. There should be at least another 
teacher under him for the junior classes, and a 
theological tutor at the head of the institution. 
This is the smallest staff with which it can be 
efficient for ecclesiastical objects. I repeat that, 
in the meantime, we have no coloured proba- 
tioners to take charge of the churches, if their 
white pastors are withdrawn. 

It seems to me that, till theological seminaries 
are placed on a strong footing in the island, a 
number of native youths should be brought to 
Britain, and educated here. By this arrange- 
ment they would be removed from many per- 
nicious influences, and would be placed in the 
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mofit farourable circumstances for mental en- 
lurgement. 

Tlie Eev. Mr Birrell of Liverpool, who visited 
the Baptist cliurclies in Jamaica, says, in re- 
ference lo education :— 'Never till I reached the 
spot had I had a just appreciatioo of the diffi- 
culties in tlie Tvay ; never till thCD did I so 
clearly perceive the extent to which the edaca- 
tion of the people in civilised countries has been 
earned on in the persons of their ancestors — the 
extent lo which qualities, which we deem natu- 
ral and innale, are the result of subtle influences 
in society, the operation of which we cannot 
detect, and of which wc cannot tell " whence 
they come or whitljer they go." Of all these 
hereditary advantages the people of those lands 
ai'e destitute. The entire population stands in- 
lelleclualiy at zero. Every man must rise in 
his own person from that point j a circumstance 
which not only rentiers the process of elevation 
more tedious, hut has a tendency, — and he who 
wonders at that tendency is, I fear, but partially 
acquainted with himself, — to charge the indi- ■ 
vidua! so distinguished from the surrounding 
multitude with so much vanity as mal«rially lo 



interrapt his jeeSahif&&. VndL tbe staadaid of 
education be raised nmrasallT. t&ere wiH ahravs 
be great obstacles in the wax of a hisUT-qoali- 
fied race of native pastois. Tet a beginnii^ 
has been made, and weQ made/ 

After qaoting these excellent obeerrations of 
Mr Birrell, the committee of the Calabar In^sti- 
tution saj, — 'The transfcHrming process on the 
mass must be slow, where it has to contend at 
every step with inveterate habit, which not onlj 
pervades the whole economy of existence, but is 
burnt in by immemorial practice. In a more 
advanced state of society, and in seminaries of 
longer standing, there are aiding influences, 
which could not exist here. Where there are a 
number of students of different attainments, and 
some who have enjoyed early advantages, asso- 
ciation with such can hardly fail to exercise a 
healthful influence on the mind of the raw and 
less informed pupil. In England, even during 
vacations, and in occasional supplies, young men, 
whose previous circumstances precluded an ac- 
quaintance with the courtesies and habits of 
refined society, are oflen benefited by their 
contact with persons of cultivated minds, who, 
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coiubiaiug with practical piety superior wisdom 
and experience, are able to show tliem tlie way 
of God more perfectly ; while sucli intercourse 
would tend to discover deficiencies, lessen self- 
esteeii), and impress the necessity of progress 
and improvement. But lierc, as our tnend justly 
remarks, '■ every man must rise in his own per- 
son.'' God i?, hosvever, enabling us to surmouDt 
tliesc diiScnlties, and we cannot bnt think that 
he is establishing the work of our h.iada upon 
us. To him be aU ihe praise,' 

Those remarks aU lend to the conclusion, that 
an important object might be accomplished if 
we educated some black and coloured youths 
in England, and sent them back to Jamaica 
fully inslruclcd and regularly ordained. All 
this, however, is prospective. 

(i.) It follows, that if we retire now, we 
abandon the island to spiritual deslrnction. Re* 
ligion will be supplanted by infidelity, or more 
probably by a dork and malignant superstition. 
The people have brought with them from Africa 
a certain liiith in magicians. These impostors 
are called Ohcah men and Mi:dl men. An 
Olcah man is a dcslrojer, a Aliail man is a pre- 
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server ; the former inflicts curses, the latter re" 
moves them. But though this is the theoretical 
distinction between these orders, I could not 
learn that it was practically sustained. The 
Obeah man is employed both to impose and 
remove spells. 

When the negro supposes himself under the 
malediction of an Obeah man, he is troubled and 
miserable, and sometimes becomes frantic with 
terror. Imaginary evil causes real disease ; and 
it not unfrequently happens that the victim of 
imposture gets into such a frenzied state as to 
die from brain fever, or in a flt of convulsions. 
I was assured by medical practitioners of high 
respectability, that poison is occasionally ad- 
ministered to aggravate the effect of panic, and 
inspire the community with the greater awe of 
these ghostly deceivers. 

These Obeah men infest estates, and show ofl' 
their consequence by causing a suspension of 
employment, and bringing the whole business 
of agriculture into unsettlemcnt and confuHion. 
Nor does their interference terminate with 
week-days and secular affairs. They insinuate 
themselves into christian churches feebly super- 
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intended, and exert a pestiferous away over 
the belief and character of tlie membersliip, 
I heard, on authority which seemed to me deci- 
sive, that in some of tlie native churches, (not 
nnder the charge of European missionaries) the 
Obeah man and the minister worked to each 
other's liands. Tlie Obeah man, by liia ter- 
rorism, caused the stipend to be paid, and the 
minister ivinlied at jugglery which secured him 
his bread. The people arc thus led to worship 
the Lord and serve other gods, and are fed by 
an admixture of Oheahism and Christianity. 

Is it to such abominations, yearly becoming 
worse, that we are to resign the people? la it 
into this sink of tyranny and cruelty that we 
are to let down the chui-ches ? Every clirislian 
principle shudders at the conception. Not so 
does God abandon us when we rival alt the 
inconstancy of the negro without his apologies. 
"We have templed God lo cast us off, and he 
would not. He has still said, ' My people are 
bent to backsliding from me; though they called 
them to the Slost High, none at all would eiait 
him, Plow shall I give llice up, Ephraim T how 
shall I deliver ihee, Israel 1 how shall I make 
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thee as Admab? bow shall I set thee as Zeboim? 
Mine heart is turned within me, xnj repentings 
are kindled together. I will not execute the 
fierceness of mine anger^ I will not return to 
destroy Ephraim : for I am God, and not man ; 
the Holy One in the midst of thee/* 

J£ we forsake Jamaica now, the consequences 
of our desertion will extend far beyond the 
island. An abused liberty will bring reproach 
wide as the world on the cause of emancipa- 
tion; and the hopes of benighted regions, for 
whose climate and population negro instructors 
would be specially adapted, will be indefinitely 
deferred. 

But how can churches and societies retreat 
from a field so important — to which they have 
devoted so much labour and life — on which they 
have staked, to such au extent, the honour of 
their operations and the interests of humanity? 
A summer that never leaves these lovely valleys 
vrould reproach our retirement. The mission- 
aries interred there would speak, though dead, 
and lift their posthumous voice to intercept our 
Sight, and ask us if we meant thus to deprive 

* Hosea xi. 7i etc. 
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tbem of tlieir full reward ; or if wb grudged tte 
sacrifice of silver whore they offered so cheer- 
fully the costlier sacrifice of life? Africa would 
present to us her wounds, too fresh, alas ! and 
streaming witli hlood, and ask when and how 
tliey are to be healed, and whether we mean to 
extinguish her last hope in Lev christianised 
cliildrcii. Our unanswered prayers would recoil 
upon us, laden with rebuke, from the throne 
of God whence we had fled, without awaiting 

And why should Jamaica be given npT 
What is there to enforce this dire altemativeT 
Here is a colony easily accessible — under Bri- 
tish law — of splendid climate— having one lan- 
guage, and that language our vernacular tongue 
— wilb a larger proportion of ihe people already 
brought under the means of grace than we wit- 
ness in any other missionary sphere, unless som* 
of the South Soa Islands. 

I admit the existence of discouragements. 
But where arc they not? Sin would not be 
that evil and bitter thing which it is if it did not 
interpose serious impediments to the progress of 
the gospel. Besides, Jamaica is in a state of 
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transition, and transition periods are always try- 
ing periods. The germs of reformation, how- 
ever, are discernible in the unsettlement and 
confusion of change. The negroes who de- 
manded, in the first instance, exorbitant wages, 
are now thankful for ninepence per day. It is 
demonstrated by experience, that for this small 
sum they will toil eight or nine hours daily. 
The management of estates is becoming econo- 
mised, and when farther and more general re* 
trenchment shall have been effected, the cost 
of production will be greatly diminished, and 
the success of competition with other countries 
will be proportionally increased. 

A discernible improvement has taken place in 
the morals of the white population, though to a 
large extent iniquity still abounds. The Sabbath 
is no longer the market-day. A wasteful pro- 
fligacy is no longer practicable or reputable. 
Many of the colonists, including a class of well- 
educated young men, show a disposition to re- 
gard divine things seriously, and exert themselves 
for the promotion of pious and benevolent ob- 
jects. I was delighted to see them, especially at 
Kingston, associated in missionary committees. 
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and superintending Sunday school classes. Where 
in this country shall we find a handful of people, 
of whom most are poor and none are rich, willing, 
aa in Kingston and Montego Hay, to raise £300 
sterling per annum for the support of Iheir reli- 

Prejudice against colour is also rapidly dying 
away. Browns and blacks mingle with the 
whites, in puhlic and in private, in the honse of 
God, and iu social festivities. So that if union he 
sti-ength, this approximation of races, once so 
separated, must tend to give stability to the in- 
terests of tlie colony. Like remarks are applicable 
1.0 party spirit in religion. The missionaries of 
different unendowed communions,* who onco 
contended as keenly witli each other as Faal 

* I ttm grioTei to learn Hiat much bittemcsfl between 
c1iiirx:)unBii mill ilisGcntera lias Iicmi created by tlie iDtrodiic- 
tiiin into tlia House of AssainLly of on Edaca^n BiD, 
ivliieli, flo &r cs I can undtrstand lis provisLons, g^vei lie 
most DxcliiGivc mid iibsoluts [lOwcr to tho Ealablieluneitt- 
Tlio interests of the island imperatively require at prflBent 
tliat its oivn i nimbi tun U, und also its friends iu the mother 
&iuntry, shuuld cnllivatB n spirit of harmony, of wliidi 
parllul end intolerant mcasnreB would be utterly deBtrucdye. 
Evmi if the bill in question Ims paascd into law, I fer- 
viiiitly Iniflt that its oIlenBiTC enactments will be repealed. 
All ivlio wish well tu the colony, wliaCever nuty b< Ihur 
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and Barnabas, were ready, when I was in the 
island, to meet in friendly conference regarding 
the general state of the missions, and to prose- 
cute joint measures for diffusing more effectivelj 
the blessings of a common salvation. When the 
servants and churches of Grod are thus of one 
mind, and living in peace, shall not the Grod of 
love and peace be with them ? 

Cotton is about to be planted, and the pro- 
spect of its cultivation is such as to hold out 
good hopes of considerable benefit from the ex- 
portation of this article. Even the negroes who 
are leaving abandoned estates are forming new 
villages and communities among the mountains ; 
and if these incipient settlements be only pre- 
served from the savagism of neglect and super- 
stition, thej may one day give another and 
better aspect to the condition of the island. I 
have inspected some of the mountain residences, 
and been struck with their great superiority 
to our Highland cottages. I have seen the 
negroes extracting, by mills of their own mak- 

politdcal or religious views, should unite in seeking this 
end. Ck>-operation cannot be had without just and equal 
kgifllation. 
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ing, the saccharine juice from Bugar-oanea of 
their own growing, and applying an energy to 
the process such as I have never witnessed in 
any of the operations of our indolent Highlanders. 
I have become acquainted with instances in 
which the black people, so situated, have felt the 
want of instruction, and have engaged and paid 
schoolmasters for the tuition of their children. 
Is not this a handful of com sown oo the tops of 
these mountains, and may it not yet shake with 
fruit like Lebanon? 

Having so much to cheer us, let tis tliank Go<l 
aiid take courage. We are told of a day in 
which the isles shall sing a new song. That 
song shall ascend from Jamaica. In a spiritual, 
as well as in a. natural sense, that land shall be 
a land of springs, a well-watered garden which 
the Lord liatti blessed, and all its favoured in- 
habitants shall draw water -with joy from its 
wells of salvation. Its mountains shall bring 
peace to the people, and the little hilla by 
righteousness. The perpetual verdure of its 
goodly forests shall form alliance with the un- 
decaying loveliness of its trees of righteousness, 
the planting of the Lord) that he may he glorified. 
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The breezes bj which it is fanned and refreshed 
will convey tidings of its wellbeing to the re- 
motest shores, and invite all nations to join in 
its strains of thanksgiving and praise. Wo may 
have gone hence before this end be attained; 
but if we struggle with difficulties in the scene 
of them, and, amid all temptations to incon- 
stancy, prove faithful unto death, we shall rest 
from our labours, and our works will follow us. 
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ADVANTAGES OF JAMAICA FOB THB CUHE OF PULMONAHT 
COMPLAINTS — ^HINTS TO INVALIDS AND OTHERS VISIT- 
ING THAT COLONY. 

Some time ago I sent the following statement, 
in the form of a letter, to some of the news- 
papers : — 

' The season has come when persons in 
delicate health begin to consider in what warm 
and genial climate they should seek refuge from 
the severity of a British winter. It is not for 
me to say whether an individual be in that state 
of indisposition which makes it advisable for 
him to go abroad : on that subject he must con- 
sult his physicians. Nor may I presume to offer 
a personal testimony to one country as more 
beneficial than another, when I have not myself 
visited both. But as I have recently come from 
Jamaica, in the West Indies, and as many in- 
quiries regarding its advantages for chest com- 
plaints are proposed to me in private, I hope 
that I may do a service to some parties by gene- 
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ralising my replies, and giving them the form 
of a pubhc statement, 

' 1. The length of the voyage to Jamaica is in 
favour of the patient. It becomes especially 
ngreeahle and exhilarating after Le enters the 
trade winds; and I know of several instances, 
where the results of being at sea appeared to be 
of a dubious character, or to be positively hurt- 
ful, till the vessel passed Madeira, and then the 
sufferer began to revive, and to feel all the 
cheering and inspiriting efficacy of returning 
strength. One of the most eminent physicians 
of America said to me, that where change of cli- 
mate was resorted lo in pulmonary affections, he 
regarded the voyage as tlie principal part of the 
remedy. 

' 2. The entire change of scene is of great 
value in detaching the invalid from depressing 
associations, and in turning his thoughts away 
from himself. Even though he should find a 
spot equally novel in its features at a smaller 
distanc* from home, still the consciousness of 
vicinity to relinquished places and occupations 
might operate as an element of disastrous influ- 
ence. It is of much consequence for the sickly 
traveller to leave farther and farther behind him 
the familiar objects on which distress has shed its 
melancholy, and to know, and be often reminded, 
that lie has locally done with his bitter expe- 
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rience of prior months or years, and that he is 
now removed bj all the width of the world, from 
the limited walk, the chamber of sickness, and 
the bed of languishing. Most captivating are 
the graces and charms of Mother earth, when 
she is saluted at the conclusion of protracted 
sailing. One feels as if the waters of a second 
deluge were subsiding, and the mountains^ by a 
new emergence from overflowing floods, were 
regaining their ascendancy. The invalid, on 
actually reaching Jamaica, finds himself in 
another world. I approached it on the north 
side. My party disembarked at Montego Bay. 
The bay, which gives its name to the town, was 
exquisitely beautiful, and all the scenery was ex- 
pressively tropical. The shore was skirted by 
palms of different species, especially by cocoa* 
nut trees. We descried, a little more inland, the 
deep green of the sugar plantations. In passing 
from the vessel to the wharf by a small boat, we 
saw under us the variegated branchings of coral 
reefs. When we entered the lodgings which 
kind friends had sought out for us, we saw from 
our windows, oranges, shaddocks, pomegranates, 
the akee-tree, the coflee plant, the castor-oil 
plant, the tobacco plant, several varieties of the 
cactus, and I know not how many more tropical 
productions, displaying all the strength, fresh- 
ness and beauty of native growth. The eflect 
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was cot a little enhanced, when some bamming 
birds appeared among the twige, and flapped 
their tiny wings before pretty flowers, and ex- 
tracted by thread-like bills their honeyed repast. 
I mention these particulars to give some idea of 
the change of scene which Jamaica presents to 
Europeans, and of the happy iniluence which it 
is calculated to exert on the pensive spirit and 
the enfeebled frame. 

' 3. The change of temperature is very dedded. 
To go to Jamaica is no half measure. The win- 
ter is not there moderalfid, but excluded, and it 
gives place to the reign of a gorgeous and per- 
petual summer. Some may think that tbe 
change is just too great to be good ; and I be- 
lieve that the objection which weighs most heavily 
against Jamaica, is the supposed intensity of 
its heat. But it has mountains, and plains, and 
valleys ; and tbe invalid may have almost any 
temperature he prefers, by selecting one place of 
residence or another among these varying eleva- 
tions. Few persons have any dread of paying 
a visit to tbe United Slates, as being destruc- 
tively warm; 3*et the thermometer, while I was 
at Philadelphia, stood at 101 Fahrenheit, in 
the shade, and the transitions of temperature 
are there so great and rapid, that Ihe thermo- 
!S or faUa thirty degrees b 
; of a few hours. 
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wannest town in Jamaica, the thermometer very 
seldom rises above 92 Fahrenheit^ in the shade, 
and the temperature scarcely varies so much as 
ten degrees between day and night, summer and 
winter.* The average temperature of the island 
may be 76° or thereabouts. Besides, the houses 
of Jamaica are adapted to ceaseless summer, and 
are therefore abundantly ventilated; while the 
houses in America have all the closeness and sul- 
triness of adaptation to winter. 

^ It is a remarkable fact, that the natives of 
Jamaica who visit this country, do not for a time 
suffer so much inconvenience from its cold as we 
do ourselves. I have known one of them, while 
here, travel on the outside of a coach for a great 
distance during the month of December, in his 
tropical attire, and experience no injury. On 
the other hand, persons who have just come from 
Europe to Jamaica ar^ not so sensitive to the 
heat as others who have resided for some years 
in the island. It seems as if travellers carried 
with them a stock of the physical constitution 
appropriate to their respective lands, and were 
enabled by this supply to withstand for a time 
contrary influences. This much I know, that 
while the colonists were melting and languishing 
in their hot-house atmosphere, I was finding 

* In other parts of the island, the variation of temperature 
18 considerably greater. 
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salubrity and luxury in the spleadid weather; 
and I travelled from town to town, and shore to 
shore, and performed ministerial duty on the 
Lord's-day and on week-days with no more 
sense of fatigue than if I had been in Scotland. 
No doubt Jamaica is a warni country ; on that 
account it is recommended aa medicinal for the 
lungs. Persons must there nse all proper cau- 
tions in not exposing themselves needlessly to 
the shadowless radiance of a vertical sun. But 
the ideas which prevail here of the intolerable 
heat of the colony, even during the cooler season 
of the year, are, so far as I may judge from 
my own observations and experience, altogether 
exaggerated. 

' 4. The extent of Jamaica ia favourable for 
invalids. Although a limited spot were the best 
conceivable situation in itself, yet its limitation 
gives to the deblht^ted inJ unemployed visitant 
an impression of impisoament He sees one 
set of objLcts — ind onlj one — from week to 
week, and month tr month For exercise, be 
{,063 up 1 hill and comts Aov, n ag^in, and he can- 
nut, if he would, widen oi vary the range of his 
excursions. His only promenade ia frequented 
by invalids as poorly as himself, or still more 
disabled by malady; and he sees his own illnesfl 
and danger menacingly reflected in a hundred 
countenances. To-day he is walking with a 
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fellow-sufferer, of whose end he hears a day or 
two afterwards ; and time is measured to him by 
a succession of deaths and funerals. Such a 
place must soon become a ^^ weary land ; " and 
its monotony and mortality cannot fail, I should 
think, to operate very disastrously 6n the spirits 
of an invalid. 

^ But Jamaica is a wide word. The invalid 
can there choose one locality, and if it do not 
please him or do not agree with him, he can 
betake himself to another, where he will get a 
second change nearly as great as the first was 
when he came to the colony. Several cases came 
under my own observation, where individuals 
had ceased to be benefited by their first place of 
residence, and yet derived the most decided profit 
from visiting another section of the island. As 
consumption is little known there, the consump- 
tively threatened patient is not persecuted by his 
own image in the frailty of his comrades, but his 
sickness is soothed and relieved by intercourse 
with health, 

< 5. Jamaica is a British colony. The invalid 
from this country is not there an alien addressed 
in a tongue which he knows not, and subjected 
to the exactions and vexations of foreign law. 
After crossing a world of waters, he finds himself 
abroad as to climate and scenery — ^but at home 
as to speech, society, and legislation. I'he 



value of this combination must be espericDced 
in order to be duly appreciiited. 

' 6. The ordinances of religion are purely ad- 
ministered in Jamaica, by escellent missionaries 
belonging to various evangelical denominations. 
Wbilc tlie balmy breeze is inhaled, and tbe orange 
grove is admired, a Iiigher feast is provided 
for souls hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness in a faithful dispensation of the bread of 
life. I know at least of one individual who went 
out there seeking health for the body, and missed 
his aim, but who accomplished, to all appearance, 
a higher object, in securing for the soul bfe eter- 
nal, and who died in the faith and hope of the 
gospel. Pious parents and other relatives will 
not lightly esteem such considerations. If per- 
sons are benes'olcntly disposed, they will find 
plentiful opportunities of imparting as well as 
receiving good in Jamaica, and may in many 
ways countenance and assist the missionaries in 
diffusing the blessings of a great salvation. The 
consciousness of being useful ivill not chafe the 
mind, or mar the progress of bodily recovery. 

' 7. Suitable aci'ommodation may now be had 
in .Jamaica at a moderate expense. 1 know a 
number of missionaiies who would gladly receive 
ivell-behavud boarders into their families. Mot 
a few gentlemen, engaged in business, who have 
participated in tbe commercial distresa of the 
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colony, would cheerfully do the same. Several 
planters and merchants resident in Kingston, 
agreed, at my suggestion, to act as a committee 
of arrangement, in receiving invalids, supply- 
ing them with requisite information about the 
condition and usages of the island, and direct- 
ing them to dwellings where they may be 
comfortably, and yet economically, accommo- 
dated. 

^ I only add, that the hospitality of Jamaica is 
one of its principal recommendations. We all 
know how much of cure there is in kindness, and 
in Jamaica that medicine is found in its perfec- 
tion. The colonists have their own differences, 
and just now the island is suffering from the 
strifes of political parties ; but they seem to bury 
their mutual hostilities in their amicable efforts to 
oblige a stranger; and never shall I forget, while 
memory is left to me, the multiplied, delicate, 
and generous attentions which I received from 
that people. 

< In making these remarks, I have no wish to 
describe Jamaica as a fairy Jand. Individuals 
may form a visionary estimate of anything, and 
hence subject themselves to disappointment. I 
met travellers at Niagara, who expressed nothing 
bat morticed surprise in first contemplating its 
ocean falls ! I have not landed at Madeira or 
Santa Cruz, but I found persons at Jamaica who 
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had fully tried those places, and who assigned to 
Jamiiica an immeasurable superiority over both 
of them. 

' There ia much more I would say if I might, 
hut this statement is already too long. Allow 
me only to remind persons who are going abroad, 
that the benefit of tlie measure depends es- 
cecdingly on the mental frame in which it is 
undertaken and prosecuted. If it be looked upon 
only as an affliction, then it may proye only 
deleterious. But if it be considered a privilege 
aa well as a trial, and acquiesced in with sub- 
mission and gratitude to that God who furnishea 
the means of exchanging a destructive winter 
for a renovating summer, then a meny heart 
will do good like a medicine, while a broken 
spirit drieth the bones. 

' David King.' 



' Glasgow, :;-ltli Angost, 1349. 

'My friend, Dr King, having submitted the 
above lelter to me, in manuscript, in consequence 
of my having spent several months in JamaicA 
during iho winter of 1842-3, 1 feel great pleasore 
ill expressing my entire coincidence in the views 
which it so ably presents. Since my return 
from Jamaica, I have personally known of at 
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least twenty persons affected more or less with 
pulmonarj complaint, who have gone to that 
island, all of them, with the exception of two, or 
at the most three, with decided and permanent 
benefit. 

* John Robson, D.D., 

* Minister of the United Presbyterian Church, 
* Wellington Street' 

The christian community has much reason to 
bless God that Dr Bobson's own health was 
re-established by his visit to Jamaica: and I 
found there so many traces of the good service 
he had rendered to the missionary cause, as to 
impress me with the conviction, that, where no 
question of health is involved, deputations might 
be sent with great propriety and benefit to cheer 
and stimulate our churches in the West Indies. 

To the preceding statement I will subjoin a 
few hints on subjects which are of some import- 
ance to those who think of going to Jamaica : — 

8ALUBBITY OF JAMAICA. 

Jamaica is classed with unhealthy regions by 
most of our Insurance offices, and a large extra 
premium is exacted from the assured who pay a 
visit, even though it should be for the benefit of 
their own health, to that island. It is much to 
be regretted that statistics of health within the 
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colony are so limiled and imperfect, Tlie jndg- 
ment of Insurance corapaniefl ia founded mainly 
on the rate of mortalUy among Boldiors, aailors, 
and free living planters ; and the conclusions 
hence derived are exceedingly inapplicable to 
well-ordered people ivho conduct themselves 
with sobriety and discretion. Since the troops 
were removed to an elevated position, called 
Newcastle, where they have better air and fewer 
temptations, their sanitary state has been greatly 

So fur as I could form an opinion from what 
I witnessed myself, and learned from my inier- 
courae with physicians, ihe estimate frenerally 
entertained of llll^ unheaJthineas uf Jamaica 
greatly exceeds the truth. Many diseases very 
fatal in Britain are unknown there, or they are 
found only in modified and gentle forms. So it 
is witli hooping-cough and measles. The com- 
plaint most common in the island is fever. In 
most ciisos it is slight and transient, and occa- 
sions liltk' suffering or alarm. It is liable, how- 
i;vcr, to hecome virulent, especially if persons 
nro so imprudent as to get wet and not change 
their clothing, or if they mate fatiguing jonmeys 
in the heat of the day, or pass the night in the 
neighliourhood of lagoons and marshes. As re- 
spects yullow fever, about which so much is end 
here, it there rages as an epidemic at time;, bul 
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it is £ar from being a prevalent disease in the 
island. Its characteristic is ^tbe black vomit/ 
and I met with different physicians who, after 
practising for manj years, had never seen fever 
accompanied with this symptom. There were 
some such cases at Montego Bay when I arrived 
there, bat they were few, and I heard of no 
more of them so long as I was in the colony. 

Many of the physicians in the island admi- 
nister calomel and qoinine, in very large doses, 
to all persons affected with fever. But others 
of them condemn this mercurial treatment a.s 
carried destructively far; and they ascribe to it 
much of that debility of constitution with which 
a proportion of the colonists are afilicted, and 
which is commonly charged on the enervating 
tendency of the climate. 

I could not learn of an iastance where an 
invalid, or any of his friends coming to Jamaica 
to spend a single winter there, had died of fever. 
Persons affected with pulmonary complaints are 
considered particularly secure from its attacks. 

WHAT PATIENTS SUOL'LD GO TO THE WEST INDILis ? 

This is a question for physicians to answer. 
Though doctors are said to differ, that is not a 
sufficient reason why an invalid, without consult- 
ing them, should determine of himself to go to 
a tropical climate. Tliere are case? in which 
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mediciil advisers of experience and skill would 
unitedlj condemn tliis mea'^are. To leave home 
tiud friends, and aceomjiliah a voyage of 4000 to 
5000 miles, and try the effects of a totally new 
climate, is of course a serious undertaking, and 
no person should, oa his own responsibility, es- 
pose himself to its hazards. 

At the same time, medical opinion is regulated 
hy csperiencc, and if doctors who send patients 
to Jamaica should be encouraged by the results, 
there can be no doubt that the experiment will 
be tried on a larger scale. Happy would it be 
for humanity if ilie success of the prescription 
were such as wholly to diveat it of an esperi- 
mental character. A physician of eminence in 
the island said to me that where hectic fever 
was strong and constant, the patient should not 
come to Jamaica, as its warmth would probably 
increase the fever, and thus prove prejudicial; 
but if the pulse did not indicate much fever, be 
thought that the patient, even although reduced 
and enfeebled, had great inducement to make 
trial of the colony, as he never found any, in 
these circumstances, fail of being beneSted by 
making it a temporary place of residence. 



Tlieie are mercantile establishments of greal 
espectabihty in Jamaica ; but in many localities 
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the artides which are supplied by the stores are 
Bot of the best or cheapest description, and 
therefore travellers do well to take at least a 
small outfit with them. It is necessary, eren 
for the comforts of the voyage, to have some 
variety of clothing. Though the vessel is bound 
for a tropical climate^ the first part of the voyage 
is apt to be cold and stormy, and therefore the 
traveller, especially the invalid, should be amply 
provided with warm attire. In the latter part 
of the voyage, the passengers commonly find the 
vessel dose and sultry, though all windows are 
thrown open to give it ventilation, and then 
light dresses are a great relief. I found a brown 
linen blouse, which replaced coat and vest, a 
great comfort as we approached Jamaica, and it 
appeared to be envied by my fellow-passengers, 
who complained of their heavier apparel as very 
oppressive. Something cooler for the head than 
either a beaver hat or fur cap, becomes also a 
luxury on board ship, and it should be of such 
make and material that the wearer can keep it 
on with comfort when he leans back, or lies 
down, or tries, by whatever attitudes, to turn 
ennui into rest. 

As regards the best sort of clothing for the 
island itself the general rule is, that thin flan- 
nel should be worn next the skin, and then 

upper coverings may be of a light description. 

q2 
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Many, liowever, dress tbere in nearly the s; 
manner us here, .ind they have the impression 
tlmt this course is the safest. 

Persons newly come to the island are pe- 
culiarly annoyed by the mosquitoes. It is some 
defence against them to wear boots which pro- 
tect the ancles ; otherwise shoes would be cooler 
and more ajrrceable. Most of tlie beds in 
Jamaica have mosquito curtains; but they are 
generally in such bad repair as to be of no use, 
and arc in many instances of such dense texture 
as seriously to impede ventilation. The travel- 
ler might with benefit take as much stuff of the 
right sort with him, as would defend a bed from 
these troublesome assailants, and thus secure for 
himself unmolested repose by day or night. 
Tlie curtains can be made in the form of a port- 
nble 'bag net,' and dropped down over any bed, 
as convenience may requii-e. These are minute 
details ; but invalids will find that they have an 
important relation to comfort and health.* 

• It is of much poiiBequence for a sickly traveller M 
select n good vessel. I sailed in tlie Trelamiy, a new and 
rniiimodiana barque, t)elonging to tlie firm of Stirling, Gordm 
S: l.'o., and I am glad to have an opportnnity of expiemiiig 
my special ohligations to Captain M'Ncikge, for Ms kind 
iiltentiona to injself and tha friends who aj;coinpamod me, 
and more partioulnrly to tliat mamhec of my fiunily fbr 
wlioJio benefit the voyn^o was undertaken. 
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MOST ELIGIBLE LOCALITIES IN JAMAICA. 

A person who can choose his place of resi- 
dence, has first to decide whether he will sail 
for the north side or the south side of the 
island. It is not easy, in the absence of all 
pabllc conveyances, to cross from north to south, 
and therefore the traveller should, if possible, 
embark for some port near to the district where 
he means to settle for a time. The north side 
is in general the more verdant and beautiful ; 
even its towns are imbedded in vegetation. It 
is also cooler than the southern coast and ad- 
jacent territory. On the other hand, it is 
more liable to wet stormy weather, and to 
breezes called norths, which are occasionally 
trying to invalids. Commonly, however, the 
weather is charming, and the visitant may find on 
the north side very delightful spots where he will 
be little in danger from injurious atmospheric 
influences. He should seek a position which Is 
somewhat inland, moderately elevated, and in 
some degree sheltered from the north. I could 
name just now several such situations; and if 
visits to Jamaica were becoming frequent, more 
adequate preparation would be made, and the 
visitants could easily learn in such towns as 
Montego Bay and Falmouth where they could 
be desirably accommodated. 
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Kingston, on tbe south side of the islaiiid, has 
the character of being very hot. It ia exceed- 
ingly arid. Its streets, and even its gardens, 
are heaps of sand. One leaves the town a, mila 
or BO, even in the most verdant direction, before 
he sees anything to be called gross, or almost 
a solitary small plant, unless a species of honej- 
cup which struggles here and there for existence, 
and after a shower or two becomes more diffused 
and vigorous, till it is again withered by the 
scorching sun. Trees, and tbe larger shrubs, 
can send their roots far enough down to derive 
humidity from underneath the sand, and thus 
only are they enabled to contend successfully 
with heat and drought. 

Yet Kingston has its recommendations. Its 
temperature is exceedingly equal, and its almost 
eniive exemption from dews, enables the invalid 
to stroll in the evening with impunity, when in 
other places he would be harmed by such ex- 
posure. Even during night, windows may be 
kept open in ihe town with very little hazard 
fi'om Ihe night air. Some families also who 
are willing to keep hoarders, have town houses 
iinil country houses, and the visitant could mate 
trial of bolh, or could relievo sameness, and 
secure variety, by occupying now the one, and 
again the other, 

il is very exhilarating to get for a time to 
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some elevated house, where the view is com- 
mandiDg, and the breeze is refreshing. Invalids, 
however, should beware of ascending very far, 
as the change of temperatore is then too great, 
and the dews and rains are also frequent and 
heavy in the loftier altitudes. 

On the whole, Kingston is found to be more 
suitable for chest complaints than almost any 
other place in the island, and if the visitant 
should tire of it, he has better opportunities 
there than in any of the northern towns, of 
shaping his course according to his conveni- 
ence or inclination. 

CAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED IN THE ISLAND. 

A visitant will recei«re plenty of counsels, but 
he will not always find them accordant with each 
other. What one advises, another denounces. 
It is universally agreed, however, that good ust? 
should be made of the morning. About sunrise 
the air is always cool and pure, and a ride or 
drive is then most healthful and pleasurable. 

Severe exercise under the sun is always 
dangerous to Europeans. Wet clothes are very 
apt to induce fever, and if they be so much as 
damp from the slightest shower, they should be 
put off as soon as possible. The dew of tlie 
evening, especially if it be impregnated with the 
miasma of any marshy district, is also a cause 
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of disease, and it should not lie r 
countered. A person may bravo all these 
perils, and having escaped a buudrej times, 
may become quite fearless. But danger is not 
annulled in being scorned, and these heroes are 
very upt to repeal their daring once too often. 

In respect to the most suitable food for the 
colony, some difference of opinion exists. The 
same questions are agiiated there as here about 
the advisabloncss of abstaining wholly from tlie 
use of nines, spirits, and all intoxicating liquors. 
All unite, however, in maintaining that inteni' 
perance is a principal cause of disease, and that 
it cannot be indulged in without the most iui- 

nent hazard. 

It seems to be an opinion with many that 

imal food must be eaten very fireely to 
neutralise tlie enfeebling power of a tropical 
climate, I saw numbers of children getting fisli 
or flesh twice, or even tlmce a-day. All the 
best physicians condemn th^'s usage as ahke 
mistaken and mischievous. They declare that 
tiic languor complained of is caused, in a great 
degree, by the undue consumption of animnl 
food which the system has not power to digeW, 
and they advise dependence rather on the best 
• bread kinils ' and vegetables. 

The islund abounds in fruits ; and physi- 
cians there are of opinion that the climate reii- 
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(lers a moderate use of them rather salutary than 
deleterious. But of course the kinds of fruit, 
and the state of health of those who partake of 
them, are elements to be considered; and as 
experiments on health are peculiarly hazardous 
in a tropical climate, it is wise to indulge in no 
sort of luxury without medical permission and 
direction.* 

* I have reason to expect that a work on the climate of 
Jamaica will be published shortly by one of its most emi- 
nent physicians, Dr James Macfa4yen of Kingston. Such 
a treatise is much needed, and the preparation of it could 
not be in better hands. In the expectation that it will soon 
appear, I have been as brief as possible in my concluding 
})>irHgraphs having relation to the same subject. 
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Ute Letter to the Lord Provost. By James Begg, 1},D, Saoond Edi- 
tion, 8to, sewed, 4d. 

n. 

PAUPERISM and the Poor Laws; or, Our Sinking Population 
and rapidly Increasing Public Burdens practically considered. By 
James Begg, D.D. Second Edition, 8to, sewed, la 

'< He has struck manfully at the root of the evil, helping the poor to 
help themselves.*^ — IndiiutriaX Magazine. 
*< Of the utmost value to tenant nurmers of Ireland.^' — Derry Stand, 

BEITH. 

SORROWING yet Rejoicing ; or, Narrative of Recent Sno- 
cessive Bereavements in a Clergyman^s Family. By the Rev. 
Alexander Beith, Stirling. Fifth Edition, 18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

^*A narrative of thrilling interest. A more affecting statement I know 
not within the course of our Christian literature.** — Dr Dviff, 

BELL. 

DAY and Night in the Wynds of Edinburgh. By (jreoi^ 
Bell, M.D. Third Edition, Is. 

BLATKTE. 

LECTURES to the Working Classes on the Improvement of 
their Temporal Condition. By the Rev. William G. Blaikie, Min- 
ister of Pilrig Street Free Church, Edinbui-gh. 4th Ed., fcap. Bvo, 9d. 
•• This is a truly excellent little work." — Evening Pott. 
^Displays soundness, judgment, and benevolence.**- -Prot, World. 

\ 
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BLATGH. 

LESSONS for the Living from the Experience of the Dying. 
By the Rev. W. Blatch. Second Edition, 18mo, clotliL Is. 
** It snows the power of religion to comfort in the hour of death; and 
paints the death-beds of some notorioos infidels, whose death exhibited 
the utter inefficiency of their principles to impart even the meanest d^* 
gree of moral oonnge.^ — Warder. 

BBIDOES. I. 

LIGHT in Darkness ; or, the Collier's Tale. A True History. 
With Illustrations. By James Bridges, Esq. Fourth Edition, 
]8mo, cloth, 8d., sewed, 3d. 

** We know not a narrative better fitted to arrest the attention of the 
eareless, whether young or old.*^ — Christian Treasury. 

SABBATH Defence Tactics. A Kannal. By James Bridges, 
Esq. 18mo, sewed, 4d. 

BBIGET CLOUDS. 

BRIGHT Clouds and Dark Shadows ; or, Sketches of Lowly 
Life. With Twenty Illustrations. 18mo, cloth, extra, 2s. 6d. 
** The Sketches are true and able pictures of lowly life — well fitted to 
iDterest the affections and improve the heaxt.^^— Christian Trea^iry. 

XBODIE. L 

MEMOIR of Annie McDonald Christie, a self-taught Cottager, 
chiefly in her own words; with Extracts from her Letters. By 
the Rev. J. Brodie. Monimail. Third Edition, revised, 18mo, cL, li. 6d. 
''A valuable admtion to juvenile libraries.** — Witness. 

II. 

SCIENCE of Articulate Sounds. By the Rev. J. Brodie, 
M<«umaiL Foolscap Bvo, cloth, 48. 

BB00K8. 

LECTURES on Subjects connected with Prophecy. By the 
Bev. J. W. Brooks,*)!. A., Yicar of Clareborough. Fcap. Bvo, cl. 2b< 

CHRIST'S Second Coming : WUl it be Pre-millennial ! By 
the Rev. David Brown, A.M., Glasgow. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged, post Bvo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

•• Mr Brown, who has written so ably against the pre-millennial ad- 
Tsnt."— /?«>. JB. B. Elliott. 

" Mr Brown^s work is the ablest attack on pre-millennialism that has 
yet appeared.** — Rev. A, A. Bona/r. 

*« He has done his subject full justice— much more so than any of nil 
predecessors. **~i20v. H, Bonar, 

BBOWK, BEV. W. 

THE Evidence of Christianity in the Nineteenth Century ; ^ 
Results of Inquiry as to the Divine Origin of the Scriptures. S*^ 
ttM Bev. W. Brown, A.M., Tobermore. Foolscap Bvo, cloth, 3s. 
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UTY and Privilege of Keeping the Sabbath. By the 1^^ 
John Bruce, Edmburgh. Foolscap Bvo, cloth, 28., tewed, !»• '^** 
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BTTGHAKAHi I. 

COMFORT in Affliction : A Series of Meditations. By Jamea 
Buchanan, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology, New GoQegt, 
Edinburgh. Thirteenth Edition, foolscap 8yo, cloth, Ss. od. 

** I affectionately recommend it to eyeiy Christian mourner who de- 
sires to drink freely of the refreshing streams which tiie fountain of all 
comfort — the Word of God— tupplies.^*— i2«v. Mugh WkUe* 

n. 

IMPROVEMENT of Affliction : A Practical Sequel to a Se- 
ries of Meditations, entitled ^ Comfort in Affliction." By James 
Buchanan, D.D. Sixth Edition, foolscap 8yo, Ss. 6d. 
** We have read this with unmingled satisfaction."— «Sco^A CfuardUaiu 

III. 

INCIDENTS Illustrative of the Foreign Missions of the Free 
Church. No. 1 — Calcutta. Selected and arranged by James 
Buchanan, D.D. Foolscap 8to, 3d. 
** Should be in the hands of erery friend of Missions.**-— Bonlsr Waiek* 

IV. 

A LETTER to the Office-Bearers and Members of tlie Free 
Church of Scotland on the College Question. By James 
Buchanan, D.D. Second Edition, 8yo, 9d. 

V. 

THE Office and Work of the Holy Spirit. By James Bucha- 
nan, D.D. Sixth Edition, foolscap 8to, doth, os. 6d. 
** EyeiT page shows the ripe divine, the eloquent writer, and the ex- 
perienced Uluristian pastor. It is a felicitous mingling of argument and 
affectionate admonition. ^^ — Princeton Review, 

VI. 

ON the "Tracts for the Times." By James Buchanan, D.D, 
Second Edition, foolscap 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 
^' Brief, but comprehensive, clearly argued, and eloquently expressed; 
this is an admirable manual of Protestant truth." — Watchman. 

VII. 

A TRIBUTE to the Memory of Dr Chalmers : being the Sub- 
stance of a Lecture delivered at the Commencement of the Ses- 
sion of 1847-48, m the Free College, Edinburgh. By James Buchanan, 
D,D, Foolscap 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

VIII. 

A WARNING against Popery ; bein^ the Substance of a 
Discourse delivered in Free St Stephen^s, Edinburgh. By 
James Buchanan, D.D. Second Edition, foolscap 8vo, 6d. 
" Seasonable and valuable." — Protestant World. 

CAMPBELL. 

AFRICAN Light thrown on a Selection of Scripture Texts. 
By the late Rev. John Campbell, London. Second Edition, with a 
Biographical Sketch of the Author. Frontispiece, 18mo, cloth, gilt, 2k 

'* One of the most delightful volumes which could be put into a young 
person^s hand."— Z><MMiM Warder* 
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3AHIIIISH. I. 

COLLEGE Eziension in the Free Church of Scotland con- 
fidered with reference to the Present State of the Qaeition. By 
Etobert & Gandliih, D.D. Second Edition. 8yo,9d. 

IL 

CONTRIBUTIONS towards the Exposition of the Book of 
Geneaii. By Robert S. Candliah, D.D., Edinburgh. Fourth Edi- 
don. InthiFreu. 

«< Expounded with a cleameiB of rwwnning and a felicity of illuifcra- 
ion that we haye rarely seen •qoaXL^d.^^^Edinhurgh AdoirtUer, 

IIL 

THE Cross of Christ : The Call of God : Savine Faith : An 
Inquiry into the Completeness and Extent of the Atonement, with 
special reference to the Uniyersal Offer of the Gospel, and the Uni- 
rmal Obligation to Believe. By Robert S. Candlish, D,D, Second 
Edition, foolscap 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
** Full of thought.^— <Seo«uA Guardian. 

IV. 

FOUB Letters to the Rev. E. B. Elliott, on some Passages in 
his fform Apoealyptiem, By Robert S. Candlish, D.D. 8yo, 
iewed,2B. 6d. 

« Mr Elliott is no match for Dr Candlish in controyer^r. The Scot- 
tish doctor has gained a decided triumph.** — EvangdicaX Maaamne. 

** One of the happiest specimens of intellectual grasp, clearness of 
itat^nent, and conclusive reasoning, of its justly celebrated author.**^ 
Miuianary Chronicle, 

QAPADOflK 

THE Deathbed of a Child of Dr Capadose, Twelve Years of 
Age. 18mo, tewed, 3d. 

OABULE. 

THE First and Second Advents, with a View to the Millenniiim. 
By James Carlile, D.D., Dublin. Foolscap 8vo, sewed, 4d. 
** WiU repay a careful perusaL** — Monitor, 

0AZBGHIB1C8. 

Browne Short Catechism for Young Children. 32mo, Id. 
Child*s (The) First Catechism. Fifth Edition, 32mo, Id. 
Ferried (Rev. Dr) Evidences of Revealed Religion, 18mo, 4d. 
Fifty Questions on the Leading Troths of the GospeL 18mo. Id. 

■ in Ghtelic, Id. 

Free Church Catechisms. By Authority of the OenercU AstemMy, 

1. First Constitutional Catechism, lomo. Id. ' 

2. Catechism on the Principles and Constitution of the Free 
Church of Scotland. A New Edition, greatlv enlarged, with 
Complete Index, and Appendix containing important Histo- 
rical Documents. I>emy ]8mo, pp. 160, sewed, 6d., and bound 9d. 

Qttej'% (Rev. Dr) Catechism on Baptism. 18mo, 6d. 
Haimlton*8 Assembly *s Shorter Catechism. l8mo, IJd. 
LaiugYi History of the Church of Scotland. 18mo, la. 6d. 
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CATECHDIBIB. 

M'Leod'8 (Rev Dr) EooleBiaslieal Catechism. IBmo, 63. 

MiUer> (Ber, J.) Catechiam on Matthew. ISmo, Sd. 

Mother-. (The) Cutecliism. By the Rev. J. Waiimm. 32mo, i± 

Patenon'B Acalysis of the Shorter Catechiem. ISmo, elotb, li. 6d. 

The Shorter Catechism, with Marginid R^erenca. 18mo, ji 

The Shorter CutechiBm, with Proofs at full length]— also wil 
MBTginal Seftreacei, chiefly selected from the Catechisms by U> 
then Henry, Vincent, Fisher, Paterwin, and others. IBmo, Id. 

Vincent on the Shorter Catechism. IBmo, cloth, 28. 

Watts' Catechism of Scripture History. Foolscap 8to, cloth, 2a. 



1 Scotland. Puhlished Monthly, IBmo, sewed, One Halfpenny, e 
Ss. 6d. per hundred. Stamped, by post, lid. Vols. I., II., UI., IV., i 
T., lamo, ctoth. Is., gilt edges. Is. 3d. each. 

CHSISTIAir TREASTTRT. 

THE Christian Treaanry ; Containing ConfributionB fn 
Ministers and Members of Tarious Eyaogeiical Denominatit . 
Published in Weekly Numbers, Id., in Monthly Parts, 5J., bj poit, Si, 
Volumes L, il.. 111., and IV., cloth, 5s. e ' 

CHEISTIAITB WALK WITH GOD. _ 

BY the Honourable Mra M Second Edition, 18m«j 
cloth, gilt. Is. 1 

CIZEICAX EC0N0M108 ; 

OK, Hints, Rural and Household, to Ministers and Others «( 
Imiiled iucome. By a Clergyman of the Old School. Fcap. 4^ 

COiaUHOlTN, I. 

"I MPRESSIONS of the Heart, relative to the Nature ■ _ 
J. Excellency of Genuine Religion. By the late Lad; CidqnbDMii^ 

Second Edition, foolscap Bv- "- 



Foolsc 
III. 

n^HE World's Religioo, as Contrasted with Gennine ChA 
1 tianity. By the late Lady Colquhoun. 2d Ed., top. Bto., Si. 81 
COUTTS. 

SERMONS. By the late Rev. Robert Coatts, Brechin. TMli 
Edition, with Preface, by the late Thomas Cbalmen, D.D., ul' ' 
Memoir of the Author, by Thomas Guthrie, D.D. l2mo, doth, Sl 

COVXNAHT. 

'pHE Covenant: or, The Conflict of the Church. 'Wilh other 

J. Foems. Foolscap Sio, Ss. 
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CRAIG, S. I. 

CHRISTIAN Circumspection ; A Brief View of the Duty of 
Christians to Preserve themselves Pure from the Irreligious Cus- 
toms of this World. By the Rev. Edward Craig. 5th Edition, l8mo, 6d. 

II. 
riiHE Foundation of Christian Hope ; being a Plain and Im- 
L partial Inquiry after a Safe Ground of Confidence for a Sinful 
Creature at the Bar of God. By the Rev. Edward Craig. Fifth Edi- 
tion, 32mo, cloth, 6d. 

GBAIO, R. 

THEOCRACY ; or, The Principles of the Jewish Religion and 
Polity Adapted to all Nations and Times. By the Rev. Robert 
Craig, A.M., Rothesay. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
" Indicates the hand of a master in Israel.*^ — Seottish Guardian, 
•* A profound thinker, a close reasoner, a vigorous writer.*' — Monitor. 

CITHKINGHAH. I. 

''PHE Doctrines and Practices of the Church of Rome Truly 
JL Represented. By Edward Stillingfleet, D.D., Bishop of Wor- 
cester ; in answer to a Book entitled '* A Papist Misrepresented and 
Represented.** A New Edition, with Preface and Notes [forming more 
than one-half of the volume]. By William Cunningham, D.D., Prin- 
cipal and Professor of Divinity and Church History, New College, 
Edinburgh. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

II. 

INAUGURAL Lecture addressed to the Theological Students 
of the Free Church of Scotland, November 9, 1847, at the opening 
of the Session of College succeeding the Death of Rev. Dr Chalmers. 
By William Cunningham, D.D. Demy 8vo, 6'd. 

VAITBIONE. I. 

GENEVA and Oxford : An Address to the Professors and 
Students of the Theological School, Geneva. By J. H. Merle 
D*Aubign6, D.D. Fourth Edition, 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

** An admirable illustration of an antidote to the delunons of Trao- 
tarianism.'* — Scott Pres, 

IL 

THE Protector : A Vindication. By J. H. Merle D'Aubign^, 
D.D. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 98., 
reduced to 4s. 6d. 

AN Introduction to the New Testament. By Samuel David- 
ton, LL.D. Vol. I.— Four Gospels; Vol. II.— Acts to 2 Thessalo- 
idam. Demy 8vo, cloth, each, 12s. 6d. 

souds. 

A CENTURY of Scottish Church History. In an Historical 
Sketch of the Church of Scotland from the Secession to the 
Disruption. With an Account of the Free Church. By the Rev. James 
Dodds, Belhaven. Second Edition, 18mo, 8d. 

<* Pi^sents a plea for the Free Church of Scotland, not in a controver- 
rial, but in a simply historical form.** — Dumfries Standard. 
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DOTT. I. 

INDIA and Indian Slissionai including Sketches of iJie Gi^ran 
ticSyBlemof Hinduism, both in TheorruidPiBctioe; also, Notieei 
of «om« of the Principal Agendea employed in cmnduoting the proceii ol 
Indian Evangel isation, &c. Bj Alexander Duff, D.D., Cttlcutta. 9ecead 
Edition, demy 8ro. cloth, IZa. 

" A work of the most varied and eurpauiUR eioellenee. which inll, 
doabtleBs, take a high place in the Christian literature of the ^gt, atiit 
greatly extend the misdionar; spirit aud xeal of the countr;."— iSwrtuA 



f that subtle, powsfiil, idS 

A LETTER from Alexander Duff, D.D., being a Stalement of j 
Reasons for Declinin;.' the Proposed Permanent Kecsll from India | 
to ScotUnd, addteoMd lo the Rev. W. K. Tvreedie. 8vo, sewed, la. I 



MISSIONS the Chief End of the Christian Charoh : Alao, the 
Quallficationa, Duties, end Trials of an Indian MissioDary, Bj 
Alexander Duff, n.D. Fourth Edition, foolscap 6vo, cloth, Se. 6d. 

" One of the most valuiible pulilications ever produced by Christisn 
piety in aid of the great cause of Missions." — Ai^eea CoaitiliUioiaL 
ESirCATIOIIAL JOUBNAl. 

THE Educational Journal of the Free Chorch of Scotland. 
Issued under the Authority of the Education Coounittee. Pub- 
lished monthly, 8vo, sewed, «., by post, 5d. 
EIUITCIFATIOK OF THE SOIL, 

AND Free Trade in Land, By a Landed Proprietor. 8yo, 
sewed. Is. 

EBBEKTIAL COTfSIDE&ATIONS 

FOR Yiiiinc Christians when enterine nn the Active Period 
of Life. Adapted for Sabbath School Libraries, cloth, 2s. Gd. 
FAIRBAntH, P. 

JONAH; his Life, Character, and Missiou, viewed in coni#e- 
tion with the Prophefs own Tini^s, and Future MunifeatationBoi 
God's Mind and Will in Prophecy. By the Rev. Patrick Fairbairm 
Saltoo. Foolscap Svo, doth, 3e, 6d. 

'■Oneof tlie best books of its class we have met with."— J7iUa'i/oiin>. 

" Mr F. is a man of sound knowledge, sober taste, davout feeliug, ud 

thorough practical good sense." — Briliih QuartCTly Stvi m . ' 
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FAIBBAIBN, J, C. 

SONGS for Wayfarers. By the Rev. J. C. Fairbaiin, Allan 
ton. Price 6d. sewed, or cloth, gilt edges, 9d. 

HBST FRUITS 

OF India unto Christ. With a Preface by the Rev. C. J 
Brown, Edinburgh. Demy r2mo, sewed, 4d. 

FLEMING. 

'FHE Rise and Fall of Papacy. By the Rev. Robert Fleming 
J. junior, Minister of the Gospel, London. A New and umabsidqei 
Edition. Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. Thoma 
Thomson. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d., sewed. Is. 

** A reprint of one of tne most remarkable and sagacious works extan 
on the subject of unfulfilled prophecy." — Patriot, 

" This is one of the most remarkable and interesting religions work 
that we have ever seen.*^ ^Standard, 

FOOTE. I. 

EFFECTUAL Callinp: : A Doctrinal, Experimental, and Prac 
tical Treatise on Effectual Calling. By James Foote, A.M. 
Minister of the Free East Church, Aberdeen. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, Ss. 
*' The best work on < Effectual Calling^ in the Enghsh language."*— 
Evangelical Magazine, 

II. 

LECTURES on the Gospel according^ to Luke. By the Rev 
James Foote, A.M. Second Edition, 3 vols. fcap. 8yo, cl., i>rice ISs 
** Thoroughly to he relied on for its sound and orthodox views.**— 
JBvangeliccU Magazine, 

"Admirable specimens of the good old Scottish style of lecturing.^ 
— English Presbyterian Messenger, 

FREE CHUBGH MAOAzilslE. 

FREE Church Magazine. Published on the 15th of eacl 
month. Unstamped, 5d. Stamped, 6d. 
Volumes I., II., IIL, IV., V., VI., and VII., royal 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. each 

** One of the best magazines extant. **-^(7Ari9fia9i Witness. 

ISIENBS OF THE FOOB OF HAMBUBGH; 

OB, the Exercise of Christian Benevolence. 18mo, price Is. 
"We strongly recommend the work.** — Missionary Chronide. 

6AXDHEB. I. 

MEMOIRS of Christian Females. With an Essay on the In 
fluences of Female Piety. By the Rev. James Gardner, A.M. 
1LD. 3d Edit., fcap. 8vo, Portrait, 3s. 6d. Containing Biographies of— 



Hannah More. 
Mrs Huntingdon. 
Mrs Duncan. 
Lady Glenorcby. 
Un Kllis. 
Mn Judson. 



Clementine Cuvier. 
Mrs (rrahara. 
Miss Smelt. 
Mrs Winslow. 
Mrs Wilson. 
Miss Reed. 



** We know few yolumes that Christian parents may more suitably 
pvt into the hand of tiieir daughters.**^ 7A« Covenanter. 
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GABDNEB. II. 

MEMOIRS of Eminent Christian Missionaries. With an Es- 
say on the Extension of the Missionary Spirit. By the Rev. 
James Gkirdner, A.M., M.D. 2d Ed., fcap. 8to,c1., os. 6d. Containing— 
Rev. Henry Martyn. i Kev. Reginald Heber, D.D. 



Rev. Felix Neff. 

Rev. John Eliot. 

Rev. William Carey. D.D. 

Rev. John Campbell. 

Rev. Robert Morrison, D.D. Rev. J Marshman, D.I>. 

** A better book of the kind never has been printed.** — Witneu. 



Rev. John Williama. 

Rev. C. T. E. Rhenius. 

Rev. Pliny Fisk. 

Rev. George Whitefleld, A.M. 



OATTSSEN. 

GENEVA and Rome : An Address to the Students of the 
Theological School, Geneva, at the opening of the Session 1843. 
By Professor L. Gaussen. 8vo, 4d. 

GIFT-BOOK OF POETBT. 

SELECTED chiefly from Modern Authors. 18mo, with Prou- 
tispiece, 2s. 
" Well deserving a place on the table of the boudoir, or as a companioD 
for a leisure moment." — Dundee dmrier, 

OLEANINOS FBOM TSASY FIELDS. 

SECOND Edition, revised, royal 32mo, cloth, plain, Is. 6d.; 
cloth, extra gilt, 2s. 
*< The design is good, the execution excellent.** — Glasgow Examiner, 

GOBDON. 

OERMONS. By Robert Gordon, D.D., Edinburgh. Fourth 

O Edition, demy 8vo, cloth 68. 

" These are orations, worthy of a very high and permanent place in onr 
theological literature. They display a vigour and originality of thought 
which it is truly refreshing to meet with." — Eclectic Review. 

GEEY. 

AMUSEMENTS of Youth, addressed to Young People. By 
Henry Grey, D.D., Edinburgh. 18mo, sewed, 4d. 

GBIEVANGE OF TJNIVESSIT7 TESTS, 

AS set forth in the Proceedings of the Presbytery of St 
Andrews ; with an Authentic Copy of the Libel in the case of Sir 
David Brewster, as Principal of the United College of St Salvator and 
St Leonard, in the University of St Andrews. 8vo, sewed, Is. 

HALYBUETON. 

]\/| EMOIRS of the Life of the Rev. Thomas Halyburton. 
1\J Demy 12mo, cloth, Is. 

TTAT nT.V I, 

MELODIES for the Young— Parts I. & II. By T. L. Hately» 
Precentor to the General Assembly of the Free Church of 8c<^ 
land, 16mo, sewed, each, 4d. 

" With perfect confidence we recommend these Melodies. The 
simplicity and sweetness of the music, together with well-selected 
poetry, render them peculiarly attractive to the young." — Free Ch, Mag* 
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SATESsY. II. 

THE National Psalmody; or, a Selection of Tunes for the Use 
of Churches, Families, and Schools. Prepared under the superin- 
tendence of George Hogarth, Esq. With a Short and Easy Practical 
Guide to Psalm- Singing. By T. L. Hately. l6mo, cloth, Is. 9d. 

** The tunes are exceedingly well harmonized.** — James Turtle, Organist 
oj Westminster Abbey. 

^ The harmonies are pure, and easy to sing.** — Edward Taylor, Ores, 
Prof, Mus, 

'* I would take this opportunity of reconmiending * The National Psal> 
mody.* "— iZer. Dr W. L, Alexander, 

" The < Ouide to Psalm Singing,'' is the most practical thing of the 
kind we haye met with.**^H^iteM. 

III. 

IySEi Old Gaelic Psalm Tunes, as sung in the congregations of 
the Free Church of Scotland in the North Highlands. Taken 
down by T. L. Hately. 16mo, sewed, 6d. 

'* The Gbelic Psalmody as noted by Mr Hately is truly accurate, and 
as sung by himself exquisitely beautiful; but to hear its sweet melody 
sung by from five to ten thousand worshippers in the open air, and re- 
echoed among the hills and glens of the Highlands, is so truly grand, as 
to baffle by its sublimity all attempts at description.** — Extract from the 
Speech of the Moderator (Rev, Dr Mackay) of the Free £hurch of Scot- 
land, at the Meeting of Mr Haiely''s Classes, 

HEHBT OF EICHENFELS ; 

OB, How a Child learned to know that there is a Grod. A 
Tale for Children. Translated from the German of the Rev. L. 
Schmitz. Demy 16mo, with Illustrations, neatly bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
•* We have seldom read a more fascinating work.*' — Glasgow Examiner, 
** Will afford to the young both pleasure and edifioation. *— Watchman, 

HEIHEBIKGTOll'. I. 

HISTORY of the Church of Scotland ; from the Introduction 
of Christianitv to the Disruption in 1843. By Rev. W. M. Hether- 
ington, LL.D., Edinburgh. 6th [People's] Edit., royal 8vo, cl., 6s. 6d. 
** Our author possesses all the leading qualifications of an able Church 
historian. He is clear, accurate, and comprehensive in matter; graphic 
and vigorous in style ; and at once philosophical and evangelical in spirit.** 
— Scottish Guardian, 

" The History of the Church is distinguished alike for vigorous thought 
and refined fancy, and evinces a power capable of achieving much 
greater things.** — DwmfHes Standard, 

II. 

HISTORY of the Church of Scotland ; from the Introduction 
of Christianity to the Disruption in 1843. By Rev. W. M. Hether- 
ington, LL.D. 7th [Library] Edition, 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
^^^* In addition to the matter contained in the former Editions, the 
prasent contains an Introductory Essay on the Principles and Constitu- 
tion of the Church of Scotland; and the Appendix embraces a correct 
reprint of the First and Second Books of Discipline, the principal doco- 
^ connected with the Disruption, and a carefully prepared Index. 
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HETHEBHrGTOir. III. 

HISTORY of the Westminster Assembly of Dmnes. By Befv. 
W. M. Hetherineton, LL.D. Second Edition^ fcap. Sto, cl^ 58. 
** The character which Dr Hetherington has acquired as an ecclena^ 
tical historian, will be augmented and consolidated by the volume now 
before us, which supplies what is felt to be a deaidereUum — a conneoted 
and comprehenuye account of the Westminster Assembly.** 

IV. 

THE Minister's Family. B^r Rev. W. M. Hetherington, LLJ). 
Fourth Edition, with Frontispiece, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
** It relates, with affecting simplicity, purity, and chasteness of style, 
the death of the devoted minister, the consequent trials of his wioow 
and family, and the gracious providences that ministered to their pro- 
vision and comfort." — Covefianter, 

V. 

THE Fulness of Time. " But when the fulness of time was 
come, God sent forth his Son.**— (GaL iv. 4.) By Rev. W. M. 
Hetherington, LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

HODGE. 

THE Orthodox Doctrine regnirding the Extent of the Atone- 
ment Vindicated. By Charles Hodge, D.D., Professor of Theo- 
logy, Princeton. With a Recommendatory Preface hj Rev. Drs Cun- 
ningham, M*Crie, Candlish, and Symington. 2d Edit., fcap. 8vo, cL, 8d. 
** A concise view and a masterly defence of the time dootrines re^od- 
ing the atonement.'* — Dundee Warder. 

HOME ANB FOBEXGN HI8SI0NART BECOSD. 

HOME and Foreign Missionarv Record of the Free Church 
of Scotland. Quarto, sewed, l|d.; Stamped, 2Jd. 

HOOD. 

MEMOIRS and Manuscript of Isobel Hood. By the late Rev. 
John Macdonald, Calcutta. Third Edition, with an Introductory 
Notice by Hugh Miller. 18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

** It ought to be in every congregational and Sabbath school library.** 
— Scottish Guardian, 

HUIE. 

O ACRED Lyrics. By Richard Hnie, M.D. 32mo, cloth, 3s. 

** A very acceptable addition to those stores of hallowed enjoyment 
which the religious press of our country has been honoured to supply.** 
— Scottish Guardian, 

KINO. I. 

THE Lord's Supper. By Rev. David King, LL.D., Glasgow, 
Author of " The Ruling Eldership of the Christian Church." Se- 
cond Edition, Revised, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

** He urges its claims with an evangelical simplicity and power, which 
warrant us in wishing that the volume may be widely circulated, and 
prayerfully and carefully read.'* — Wa;tchman, 
" The various topics are discussed with great ability.** — TaiCt Mag, 
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II. 
Baptism. By Rev. David King. LL.D. In preparation. 



B Lonely Hearth ; The Songs of Israel ; Harp of Zion ; 
ind other Poems. By William Knox. Foolscap 8yo, doth, '58. 

&. I. 

JATECHISM on the History of the Chnrch of Scotland. 
By the Rev. Benjamin Laing, Colmonell. 12mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
is eminently fitted to convey correct information respecting the 
pies of the Second Reformation, and the proceedings of the men 
uffered on their behalf." — Scottish Presbyterian, 

11. 

B Representative Character of Christ and Adam ; being 

C!ritical Dissertations on Romans v. Ull, and v. 12-14; contaiu- 

sorrected Punctuation and Translation of Verse 14. By the Rev. 

min Laing. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

splete with gospel truth." — Aberdeen Banner, 

valuable contribution to scriptural exegesis." — Monitor, 

lows very considerable learning and critical acumen." — Gtiardian. 

(SBOROTTGH. I. 

RAN ; A Poem in Six Cantos ; and Excursions to Arran. 
with reference to the Natural History of the Island. By David 
borough, D.D., Saltcoats. Foolscap 8vo, cloth. 5s. 6d. 
e have met with few writers equally able to throw the charms of 
ractive style over the study of natural history. The reader is at 
fascinated with the novelty and beauty of the objects, and with 
ring spirit in which this service is performed.^ — Scottish Qua/rd/ian* 

II. 
BBHIRE Sketches ; or, Memoirs of Jeanie Charters, Hugh 
Cunninghame, and James Baird. By D. Landsborough, D.D. 
6d. 

LIE. 

[SSA, the Garden of Superstition and Idolatry, including 
an Account of British Connection with the Temple of Jagann&th : 
ich are added Lighter Literary Recreations of a Critic Abroad. 
ILLIAM F. B. Laurie, Lieut. Madras Artillery. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 



IHORT and Easy Method with the Deists. By the Rev. 
Charles Leslie, A.M. With an Introductory Essay by David 
11, D.D., Dundee. 18mo, Is. 



I. 

Historical Sketch of the Protestant Church of France, 
from its Origm down to the Present Day ; with Parallel Noti^ 
I History of the Church of Scotland during the same Period. By 
Lorimer, D.D., Glasgow. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 4i. 6d. 



je WORKS PUBLI8BBD EY 70HNSTONB A 
lOSDIEB. II. 



M' 



ANUAL of Presbytery — comprising— 



1. PmbjteriBninn the truly Primitiie ani^ Apostolic Constitution 
of (he Church of ChriBt; or, a View of the Hiatory, Doctrine, 
GoveniTnent, and Wonhip of the Presbyterian Church. By 
Samuel Miller, D.D., Professor of Ecoleaiaatiottl Hiatory in the 
Presbjlerian Theological 8eiuiiiarj at Princeton, New Jersey. 
S, The CbBracter and Advimtages of Presbyterianism Aacertaiaocl 
by Facta. With an Appendii on the TcstimoDy of the Fathen 
and Rf formers to Presbylery! llie Moral Tendency of Catrinlrai, 
&c. By J. G. Lorimer, D.D. 2d Ed., revised, foap. Bto.cI., 4i. b'd. 
" A highly seasonable compendium. Etincing an ardent, rigoroos, 
and enligEteaed mind." — Granock ImelligenceT. 
III. 



A TREATISE on the Office of Deacon; with Suggestions for 
itaRerival. By J. G. Lorimer, D.D. Poolsoap 8to, cloth, 2a. 6d. 
" We would eameslly recommend this very able and lucid traatiK." 
—SatlUh Guardian., 

LIVnTGSTOIIE. 

A BRIEF Historical Relation of the Life of Mr John Living- 
atone, Minister of the Gospel. Written by Himaalf. With a 
Hiatorical Introduction, Notes, and Appendii, by the Bev. Thomsa 
Houston, Knockbracken. New Edition, IBmo, cloth. 

" One of those rare pieces of Christian autobionrapliy for which the 
Church of Scotland is so remarkable. Solid, strikuig, adifying, fuU of 
incident— tragical and tender." — British BanniT. 

ITAIL. 

SERMONS. By the Rev. William Ljall, of John Kooi'a 
College, Toronto. Foolscap Bvo, cloth, Ss. 6d. 



t M. M'Cliejue, 
ee. uonuimmz an Account oi n» i raveis as one of Che Ds- 
It out by the Church of Scotland on a Mission to the Jewiin 
139. Edited by his Father. Drmy 12ma, cloth, 2s. 61 
II. 

late Rev. H. M. M'CheynB, 

nar, uoLiac" " in__ _i .n b_ 

III. 

EsrOIR, without the 



M- 
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XkSHETNE. IV. 

ADDITIONAL Remains of the late Rev. R. M. M'Cheyne ; 
consisting of Sermons and Lectures delivered by him in the course 
of his Ministry. A New Edition, Revised, demy 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

*' A precious boon to many a humble believer. We cannot too highly 
neoommend this excellent collection of discourses.** — Banner of UUler, 

V. 

TRACTS. By the late Rev. R. M. M'Cheyne. 32mo, sewed, 
gilt edges, each 2d. 

1. Sabat the Arabian; or. The Apostate. 

2. Sudden Conversions. 

3. Missions, and their First-Fruits. 

4. Abdool Messee; or, The True Convert. 

LIFE of the late Thomas M'Crie, D.D., Author of the « Life 
of John Knox.** By Thomas M'Crie, D.D. Demv 8yo, cloth, 9s. 
** Seldom is it that the life of a Christian pastor, and of a man of lite- 
rature, presents so much in variety of incident to keep up the interest of 
the narration. The reader of this work will feel little inclined to rise 
from its perusal tUl he hath devoured it in toto; for as you proceed you 
feel a renewed relish for the repast.** — Christian iTistructor, 

II. 

ISCELLANE0U8 Writings, chiefly Historical. By the 
late Thomas M*Crie, D.D., Edinburgh. Edited, with Notes, by 
his Son. Demy 8to, cloth, lOs. 6d. Containing — 
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L Life of Alexander Henderson. 

5. . Patrick Hamilton. 

I. Francia Lambert of Avig. 

non. 

4. Dr Andrew Bivet. 

h. Memoir of Mr John Murray. 

6. The Taboritea; or. The Followera 



Beviewt, 

7. Review of Milne on Presbytery 
and Episcopacy. 

8. Simeon on tlie Liturgy. 

9. Sisroondi's Conslderationi 

on Geneva. 

10 Tales of my Landlord. 

11. Orme's Lire of Owen. 



of Husa. I 19. Turner's Life and Times. 

Pamphlets. 

11. Firee Thoughts on the Religious Celebration of the Funeral of the Princess 
Charlotte. 

M. What ought the General Assembly to do at the Present Crisis? 

1ft. On the Right of Females to Vote in the Election of Ministers and Elders. 

*< It is hoped that this volume will be found not only useful to the 
•tadent of history as a book of reference, but generally interesting, as a 
permanent record of the author*s sentiments on several points which 
nare not been treated in his larger works.** — Pr^ace, 

in. 

THE Provincial Letters of Blaise Pascal. A New Translation, 
with Historical Introduction and Notes. By Thomas M'Crie, D.D. 
Second Edition, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 58. 

** Pascal here appears in a robe of English worthy of himself; and 
fnm henceforth we have no doubt it will, in this country, become the 
ttandard translation of PascaL** — Lowest Edinburgh Magazine, 



] 



18 WORKS PUBLISHED BT JOHNSTONB AND HUNTER, 
■'CBIS. IV. 

SKETCHES of Scottish Church History, embracing the Perils, 
from the HeformstiDn to the Rerolntion. With an Appendix 
relative to the alleged Accession of Jobn Knox to the ConspiiBi? 
against Riccio. BjThomaaM'Crie, U.D. 3d Kdit., 2 tdIb. 12ma, 2s. 

" There is a pHrticular chiuta is Ches« Siielcheg, from tbe greit 
collection of anecdoteB, the frequent reference to authorities, and the 
importaiit infomiLitioii coDtniued in aubeidiar; notes." — Scot. Ouardiati. 

lUCDONALD. 

'I 'HE Lifp of John Maedouald, A.M., late Missionary Miniater 
J. from tLie Free Church of Scotlwd a.t Calcutta ; including Selec- . 
tions from hie Diac; and Letters. Bj the Rev. W. K. Tweedie. Second 
Edition, poet 8vo, cloth Bs. 6d. 

" Much Wed was JohnMacdonalditi the inner circle of those (Uadides 
who here on earth moat closelj' surround the Saviour, And in the art 
of self-inspection, Ijni.eved, profoundt; versant inthesubtletjof Sataa , 
and the daoeitfulness of wn, and, severely faithful to the dictates of 
sanctified oonscieuce, hie life is rich in lessons for those -who seek to 
glorify that Saviour and to foUow him fnllj. Mr Tweedie has been 
emiaentl; saccessful in securing the moral portnut of his friend.''^ 
Etmliih f} ethuUrian JUessmaer. 

''^The book la a book for aQ; it Is alike calcuhited to teach and to im- 
press, to humble and to animate."— £W(iaA iaBHw. 

" A man of fervent piet;, of intense self-devotedness ta hii Mastei^ 
work."— BrtluA QuarieTli/ Saiieic. 

UACFABLAir. 1. 

BIBLE Ttiinperance acid Present Duty. By Dimooii Mai> 
farlaa, D.U., Renfrew. I'imo, eewed, li. 
" Embrace much solid and important truth." — iScDffuA Ouardia%. 
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1UCIU.T, JOHIT. 

IIFE of Li eaten ant-General Hugh Mackay of Sconr^-, By tba 
J late John Macka;, Esq. of Kockfieid. A New Edition, Revised. 
With a Memoir of Che Author. Posi lira, cloth, 6a. 

XACEAT, HBS COLONEL. 

iBBATH Musings throughout the year. By Mrs Col 
Mackaj, Authoiees of " The Family at Heatherdale." IHmo,!* 
Written ia a tasteful and pleasing stjle." — Sco«. Preibyttriait i 



SERMONS Preaclied at Loelicarron, Rosa-shire, by tbe Iv J 
Rev. Laohlan M'Keniie, with a Memoir by hie Sister, and Preft 1 
by the Rev. W. M'Keuzie, North Leith. Foolscap 8to, doth, Is. ti.. i 
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KAxnv. 

MEMOIR of Jane Martin and her Little Brotlier. By a, 
Ladj. 18mo, Gd. 
■' No Sundii; icholac cnn rend tbia IHtla book nithout wisbiDg to bs 
u hoi; in lifu and ai happj ia death aa this dear child."— iSiin. S. Mag. 

tWKIKI.K. BE7. J. 
'I 'HK Edetiic Dispensation; with Slrii^tureH on certain Opinions 
1 of the lata Uey. George Payne, LL.D., as stated in liie Lectures 
[onOrigiuiJSiu. Bj the Rev. James Meikle. iieith. Fcap. evD,c1.,3a.6d. 
It ia a work nhicb nould do credit to an; difine in Europe."— ITitncM. 
urmTTT.'B , J., E8Q. 

OOLITUDE Sweetened. By Jainea Meikle, Esq. With a. 
\J Biographical Sketch of the Author. 9th Edition, fcap. jtvo, cl., Ss. 



and and its People. By Hugh 

, ,__. 8»o, cloth, 7b. 6d. 

" Straightforward and earneet in style, rich and Taried in matter, 
toeae' First Impressions' will add another laurel to the nreath nhich 
Mr Miller has already won for biioself." — Watminsier Eeeieu, 
II. 

FOOTPRINTS ot the Creator ; or, the Asterolepis of Strom- 
neas. B< Hugh Miller. Second Edition, fcap. Bvo, cloth. It. 6d. 
" Scientific knowlei^e equally remarkable for comprehenaivenesa and 
accuracy ; a style at all timca aingularly clear, livid, and powerfal, 
ranging at will, and without effort, from the most natural and gracafiil 
wmplioity, through the playful, the graphic, and the vigorous, to the 
■ impreaeive eloquence of great thoughts greatly expressed^ reasoning at 
I snce compreheiieite in scope, strong in grasp, and pointedly direct in 
I .. .....!__ .L „., .__.L_ .pootpnntr ' 
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iy Hugh Miller, With Plates and (j 
Edition, fooUcap Hro, clotli, Ts. 6d, 

" The eicellent and liiely work of our merltorioua aelf-taught conn- 

trrman— Mr Hu^b Miller. This work is as admirable for the clearness 

I of it! descriptions, and the sweetness of its composition, US for the purity 
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> Ihctt iU style the beautiful aimplicitj ot truth; and altogether possesa- 
f Inc, for a rational reader, an iutereat superier to that of a navel—' The 
^a Bed Sandslone,' by Hugh Miller."— Dt J. Pye Smith. 

" Evinces talent of the highest order, a deep and healthful moral feel- 
ing, a perfect command of the finest language, and a beautiful union of 
pSloBopby and poetry." — SiUiiaan's American J<jurnai nf ScicOA*. 



20 WORKS PUBLISHED BY J0HN8T0HB AND HtJNTEK, 
MIKIATUEE BEEIES. 

MINIATUllE Series of Interesting Narratirea. Unifona in 
Siie, prici Id. each: in packets of tnelTe, 1>. 

1. liluilraliTB looidente:— I. Who would not Pray. II. Who 

would Delaj ? Bj the lata Rer. John MacdomJd, Calentta 

2. Grace Abounding; or, Tbe Conienion of Bapu Msida at 

Bombftj. Bj the Rei. Dr Wilson. 

3. Earl; Grace; or, The Death-bed of J. B. 

i. The Profligate's Dream. A True Narraliva. By Mrs MarshaU, 
B. The Flow,:r Transplanted. A Brief Memoir of Marj Bojd. 
B. Muckle Kale; A Tradition of Lochcairon. Bj the Rot. T. 

M. Fraaer, Free Church, YcBter. 
Bi/ i/it lame AnUiO'. 
7. Luke Hevwood, the Soldier of Fort-Geoi^e. 
S. The Highland Kitchen-Mud) bh Incident in the Life of Ur 

Hector M'PhniL 
9. A Sacramental Sabbath in the " Bum of Fcrintoah." 

being Memorials of tbc 
Death of M. G., a Membet of 



Last Yeara and Triumphaot I 
iJhaimera's Territorial Church. 



11. TB-oReBolyea:— Ii 

the Key. Dr Neyina, Baltimore. 
IS. A Young Belieyer; or, Beeollectioi 
13. A Word for the Way; or, Hinla 

By the Ret. J. W. Taylor, Flialt. 
U. What does the Misaionarv Box aay? By the 

Johnstone, Wolflee. 



o Beware of Satan'i 



10. Amelia Willj, o 



17. Death-bed at Sea. 

IB. An Affectionate FarauasiYe to the Practice of Family Wonhip. 

By an Klder of the Free Church. 
19. Biographical Sketch of Dr Aeahel Grant, MlasionaT; to 
Neatoriuni. Price Threi-kalfpenct. 
HONTHLT STATEMENT. 

MONTHLY Statement. Published by authority of the B» 
tentation Committee of the Free Church of Scotland. One ialt- 
penny; puhliahed monthly, per 100, 3e. fld. 
MOODY STDABT. I. 

DEATH-BED Scenes. By the Rev. A. Moody Stuart, Edin- 
hurgb. Third Edition, 12mo, cloth, Od, 
"There are four characters here represented in the hoar of dotk— 
The AntinomiBn, the Reprobate, the Drunkard, the Penitent; and of 
each of these a very striking delineation is presented."— tKotcAnu- 
IL 

AN Inquiry into the Character of the Pri^sent Kducatianal \ 
Connection between the Free Church and Goyemment. T 
Kev, A. Moody Stuart. Oro, seited, la. 6J, 



Educational \ 
ent. BjlK* i 
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STUABT. III. 

lND open to the Gospel. Containin|y a Report to the 
mission of the Free Church of Scotland by the Committee ap- 

inquire into the Religious State of Ireland. By the ReT. A. 
;uart. Foolscap 8yo, sewed, 6d« 

>, J. D. I. 

istorical and Critical View of the Speculative Philosophy 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By J. D. Morell, A.M. 
iklition, greatly enlarged, and with full Explanatory Notes and 
es to Original Authorities. Two vols, demy 8vo, cloth, £1,48. 
the first time, England receives a history of philosophy, in 
e most recent speculations of Germany and France are taken 
ntly; a work which sets itself the task of tracing the systems 
; to the idea of development and progress, and which handles 
;ts with a perspicuity such as the Englishman asks for and 
■Dr Tkolucky in the Literariscker Ameiger, 
lave seldom read an author who can make such lucid convey- 
lis thoughts, and these never of light or slender quality, bat 
al and deep as the philosophy with which he deals.** — J)r CkcU' 
'Jie North BriXish Review, 

II. 

e Philosophical Tendencies of the Age; being Four 
tures delivered at Edinburgh and Glasgow, in January 1848. 
Morell, A.M. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

<, THOMAS. 

vhom is Christian Baptism designed ? A New Disserta- 
i on an Old Controversy. With an Especial Reference to the 
gs contained in Dr Halley^s Seventh Lecture on the Sacraments. 

1 is added, a Brief Inquiry into the Mode of Administering the 
e. By Thomas Morell. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 



*1^GELICAL Training; in a Series of Lessons on the 
mes and Titles of Christ, and on the Lord^s Supper. Intended 
; Classes. By William Munsie, Glasgow. 3rd edit. 18mo, sd., 6d. 

AL ATLAS. 

ONAL Atlas of Historical, Commercial, and Political 
o^aphy, constructed from the most Recent and Authentic 
By Alexiinder Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S. With a Copious 
irefully compiled from the Maps. Imperial folio, strongly nalf- 
issia or morocco, £8, 8s. Lithographed edition, £4, 48. 

AL SAYINGS' BANKS. 

ONAL Savings' Bank. Suggestions for Rendering such 
f- supporting; to Increase Efforts through them for the Pro> 
»f Moral and Provident Habits in the Poorer Classes, and to 
from the Public Funds the Present Evil Influence of Saving! 
8vo, sewed, Is. 



22 WORKS PL-BLISHHD BY JOBNSTONK AND HUNIEK, 
FEW SOUTH WALES, 

■\TEW South Wales : ils Past, Present, and Fufure Condi! 
11 With \otee upon Ita ResouTcei snd Capabililiea. By a 1 
dent at Twehe Yeara' Enperience. Cmwn Bto, iewed, 2s, Sd. 

'- Without excejillon, the beet Hietor; of Anetialia. coatiumiig 
teDBiTe, Taried, and trnthrul information,"'— JVorWem Warder. 
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iWENTY-PIVE Letters. Bv the Rev. John Newton. J 
far Os jirtt tivupubliihed. With a PFefatorj Note bj the Sct, 
Hunter, D.D. third Edition. IBmo, cloth, la. 



HICHOI. I. 

CONTEMPLATIONS on the Solar System ; with an Account 
of the Disouvery ot the New Phinai Neptune, By J. V. Niehol, 
LL.D. Thinl Edition. In post 850 cl., with numerous Plates, 10», Sd. 
'■ Its eicellenciea btb of the highest kind, and the most sbetnue 
points ate nmde perfectly clenr."— Spectator. 

n. 

NEPTUNE. An Exposition and a History ; being a Critical 
AtcDUnt of the Diacovery of the New Plauet. By J. P. Niehol, 
LL.D., Profesaor of Astrouomj in the Unitetsity ot Glasgow. In post 
8to, with plates, Ss. 6d. 

" Those who wiih to knon' the labour and talent employed in the dis- 
covery, aa well as the merits of rival discoverera, muat read this truly 

onomer may learn muoh 



THOUGHTS on Some Important Points relatiniF to the Sys- 
tem of the World. By J. P. Niehol, LL.D. Second Editioi, 
revised und enlarged. In post Sro, nith new Plates, IDa. Sd. 
" The moat thoroughly readabloof ita kind we havemet with."— CWi, 



Plates, gilt edges and sides, bs. fid. 

"Asa guide-book to descry all that man can know of the firmaroental 
glories — there is not such another popular oipoBition known in oor, 01 
any, laognoige." — iVortA Britiih Mail. 
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RIXOK. 

SIXTY-ONE Pleas for Sabbath-breaking Answered ; and an 
Appeal to Various Classes r^arding the Sanctification of the 
Lord's Day. By the Rev. William Nixon, Montrose. Demy 8to, 6d. 

'* Remarkably full, comprehensive, and minute; meeting every point 
of assault, and furnishing a defence.'* — Free Church Mctgazine. 

OWEN'S (BB JOHN) WOBKS. 

JOHNSTONE & HUNTER have resolved on issuing a New 
Edition of the Works of Dr Owen. To consist of 15 vols., demy 8yo, 
large type, — carefully edited, ivith copious indices. The whole to be issued 
in three years. Price to Subscribers, One Guinea per annum,— to Non- 
subscribers, One Guinea and a- Half. 

The Prospectus, giving full details of the plan for Publication, may be 
had on application. 

PASSAGES. 

PASSAGES in the Life of an English Heiress; or, Recollec- 
tions of Disruption Times in Scotland. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
*' Through this admirable book valuable and important truths will be 
conveyed to the minds of multitudes who are still imperfectly informed 
upon some of the most momentous events which ever took place in this 
country." — Northern Warder, 

PATEBSON. 

A CONCISE System of Theolo^ : being the Shorter Cate. 
chism AnaljTsed and Explained. By A. S. Paterson, A.M. With 
a Paper on the History and Arrangement of the Shorter Catechisnii 
by Duncan Macfarlan, D.l). Fifth Edition, IBmo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

%• Mecommended by the JSdtication Committee of the Free Church of 
Scotland to Teachers for perutai and study. 

** The author^s plan is to give an analysis and scriptural prooft of eacl 
answer in the Catechism; then to explain it more at large by referencei 
to other corresponding passages of Scripture ; and finally, to give th< 

Eractical inferences. The whole evidences great research, care, anc 
tbour. It is thoroughly scriptural, and altogether the best help to thi 
study of the Catechism we have ever seen. We strongly recommend 
it to the attention of Sabbath-school teachers, and to the Christian 
public at large.'* — Scottish Guardian, 

7H7SICAL ATLAS. 

THE Physical Atlas. A Series of Maps and Illustrations o^ 
Natural Phenomena, embracing : — I. Geology; II. Hydrography, 
III. Meteorology; and, IV. Natural History. By Alex. Keith John- 
ston, P.R.G.S., Geographer to the Queen. With the co-operation and 
assistance of Men emment in the different departments of Science. 
Folio, half-bound, russia or morocco, £10, 10s. 

\* Any of the four divisions may be had separately, either half- 
bound, russia or morocco. Geoloot, j&i, 1 4s. 6d. ; Htdrogbapht, £2, 8b. ; 
MxTEOiiOLOGT, £1, 17s. 6d.; Natural History, £4, Ss. 6d. 



24 WOBKS PUBLISHED BY JOHySTOKE AND HUNTSB, 

POBTEUS. 

A SUMMARY of the Principal Evidences for the Truth and 
Divine Origin of the Christian Revelation. Designed chiefly foif 
the use of Yoang Persons. By Beilby Portens, D.D., late Bishop of 
London. Demy 32mo, sewed, 4d. 

BEVIVALS. 

REVIVALS of the Eighteenth Century. With Sermons by 
Wbitefield. Compiled from original MSS. By Duncan Macfiy^ 
Ian, D.D., Renfrew. Demy 12mo, cloth, Is. 

BITCHIE. 

THE Ratio System of Penmanship and Drawing. By John 
Ritchie, F.E.I.S. 
WaiTino. — Analvsis of the Letters, 1 on a Sheet, 6d. 

H Pupils* Copy-books, No. 1, Large Hand, 4d. 

N 2, Medium Hand, 4d, 

» 3, Small Hand, 4d. 

11 Slates Ruled for System, 6d. 

Drawing. — No. 1, Exercises on the Straight Line, 4d. 

11 Pupils* Copy-book for Initiatory Exercises, 8d. 

n Map of Palestine, No. 1 of Sacred Series, 6d. 

Slates Ruled for both Writing and Drawing, 8d. 

SOBEBTSON. 

HISTORY of the Mission of the Secession Church to Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island. By Rev. James Robertson, 
Portsburgh Church, Edinburgh. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, Ss. 6d. 
<* Will be read with pleasure and profit by all denominations.** — Banner, 

SOWTON. 

THE Widower's Counsellor and Comforter. By the Rev. 
Nathaniel Rowton, Coventry. With a Preface, by the Rev. John 
Angell James. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

** We can warmly recommend this volume to those for whose benefit 
it is designed. They need consolation — here they will find a guide to 
the true source of comfort ; they need counsel also— here they will find 
advice marked by practical wisdom and affectionate sympathy. Mr 
James' preface is worthy of his pen." — Watchman. 

SAYING FAITH. 

SAVING Faith, as laid down in the Word of God, and main- 
tained in the Confessions of the Reformed Churches. Being a 
series of works by the following authors : — John Anderson, D.D., S.T.P., 
United States; Rev. Ebenezer Erskine of Stirling; Rev. William Cud- 
worth of Norwich. Foolscap Bvo, cloth, 4s. 

*»* Any of the Works may be had in a separate form. 

SERMONS. 

SERMONS for Sabbath Evenings. By Ministers of the Free 
Church. With Introductory Remarks by H. Miller. Fcp. Bvo, cl., Ss. 
*^* Admirably adapted for reading in the family. 

" A happy thought; happily executed." — BrUith Banner. 
Worthy of the men.'' — Protestant World. 
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O ERMONS :— 

Ander8on*8 (Rer. J. R.) Two Sermons. Foolscap 8yo, 6d. 
Bracers ^Rey. John) Funeral Sermon on Dr Abercrombie. 6d. 
Bmce*s (Rev. John) Fmieral Sermon on Rey. Dr Chalmers. 6d. 
Buchanan^s (Rev. Dr) Warmng against Popery. Second Edition, 6d. 
Candlish's (Rev. Dr) Free Inquiry and Private Judgment. 6d. 
Candfish*s (Rev. Dr) John Knox, his Time and Work. 2nd Ed., 6d. 
Candlish*s (Rev. Dr) Son of Man Lord of the Sabbath. 4d. 
Couper*8 (Rey. D.) Two Discourses on the Death of Dr Chalmers. 6d. 
Gemmell^s (Rev. John) Funeral Sermon on Dr Chalmers. 6d. 
M*Mil]an*s (Rey. John) Sermon on the Opening Sabbath of 1848. 6d. 
. Monod (Rey. Frederick, of Paris) Farewell to his Flock. 8yo, 6d. 
Sieveright's (Rey. Dr) Sermon at Opening of Synod of Fife. 3d. 
8ieTeright*s (Rey. Dr) Sermon on the Death of Rey. Dr Laird. 6d. 
Smyth^s (Rev. Dr) Claims of the Free Church. Demy 8yo, 6d. 
&h>ragne*s (Rey. Dr) Funeral Sermon on Dr Chalmers. Demy 8yo, 6d. 
T9tfker*s (Rev. W.) Funeral Sermon on Rey. Dr Chalmers. 6d. 
Thomson*s (Rey. John) Sabbath Legislation. Demy 12mo, 3d. • 
WaUace^s (Rey. J. A.) Funeral Sermon on Bey. Dr Chalmers. 6d. 

SEVENTH VIAL. 

THE Seyenth Vial ; being an Exposition of the Apocalypse, 
and in particular of the Pouring out of the Seventh viaL With 
Special Reference to the Present Revolutions in Europe. 2nd Ed., re- 
vised, corrected, and enlarged. With Supplementary Chapter, bringing 
down the Historical Exposition to December (1848). Post 8vo, cL, 7s. 6a, 
^ A writer evidently of ability, heartily in earnest on nis subject 
himself and heart-stirnng to his readers.''— ^A^ lUv. E, B. Elliott, 

8EAW. 

AN Exposition, Doctrinal and Practical, of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith. By the Rev. Robert Shaw, Whitburn. With 
a PrefiEtce by W. M. Hetherington, LL.D. 2nd Ed., fcap. 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 

8I1EPS0K. I, 

I^HE Banner of the Covenant ; or, Historical Notices of some 
of the Scottish Martyrs whose Lives and Sufferings have not 
hitherto been sketched in a separate form. By the Rev. Robert Simp- 
son, Sanquhar. 18mo, cloth, 3b. 6d. 

<* An admirable book for the voung. Christians should regard it as a 
sacred duty to promote its circulation." — Monitor, 

IL 

THE Times of Claverhonse ; or, Sketches of the Persecution. 
By the Rev. R. Simpson. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
" Well worthy of being put into the hands of old and young. Few 
works will be perused with greater profit.''— 5a»»€r of Ulster, 

IIL 

1 TRADITIONS of the Covenanters; or. Gleanings amonff the 
Mountains. By the Rev. R. Simpson. 2nd Edit., fcap. 8vo, cL, 5s. 
** A most instructive volume, exhibiting in a remarkable manner the 
tomance of real life in the dajs of the Scottish Covenant."— J^van. Mag. 
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le Highlands," 
... Bed, 6d.! cloth, gilt edg«a,9d. 

" PretCir little lolnme, suited to the pocket."— Sapfist Jfo^os 
8TEWABT. 

THE Loiterer in Argylesbire ; or, a Itamble during Itie Sum-' 
mor of 1B45, By Chriatiann Brooka Stewart, Authocesa of "Gnw 
Darling.'' IBmo, clotli, 2s. 

stuabt. 

COMMENTARY ou the ApocaJypBo. By Moses Stnart. 
Demj Bto, clotli, 12a. 6d. 
STUBBOCE. t. 

THE Duties of Secret Reliftion. llluslrated from the Records 
of Christian Eiperienca. Bj the Eev. David A. Stutroofc, Mid- 
holm. Ktmo, cloth, 2a. 6d. 

" Treated with greBt ability. Each of the esaaya containg ' apples of 
gold in piotutes of silver.' " — Scottiih Preib^teriaii JUagaiine. 

THE Mystery of Godlineaa. Practically lUuatraled. Bj the 
BeT. D. A. Sturrocfe. Foolscap Sio, cloth, 3s. Gd. 
flTlTAH. 

SYLVAN'S Series of Pictorial Hand-Books for Tourists, with 
Maps by Wyld, and lUuBtrationa by Thomas and Ednard (iilks:- 
Aheady Published. _ 

.1. .. ...„ EDBU>h I.DUea; " 



" The most complete guide to the Lakes,"— Cnfic. m 

FleurlBl ■■nnd-Hook Is (he ClfAv, j 

And Watering-places in iU Vicinity, including Greenock, GouroU, 
HelenaburRh, Dunoon, Largs, Milport, Rothesay, &c. Foolscap Bvo, 
cloth, 2b. Hi. 

" Well written, accurate, and prf ttllj illustrated,"— Biiii. Bim. PuL 
Flclorlal Uand-Bnok ta the Caledonlsn ChbbL 

Numerous IlluEtrations of the Falls, Lochs, Monntaina, Ruioi, lHt,lk 



the Ron 



TABEEB. 

THE Territcnal Vis 
Chalmers- Territory 

oth. Is. 6d. 

'■ Macteii by intelligence and good aenae. "-JT/'ftair* Majaiinl,^ 

" Remarkably interestlDg."— BrtiiiA BaHner. ' 
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TAYLOR, I. 

A MONTH'S Visit to Connaught and its Mission Stations. 
By the Rev. J, W. Taylor, Flisl. 18mo, sewed, 6d. 

II. 

A WORD for the "Way ; or, Hints to Trayellers and Tourists. 
By the Rer. J. W. Taylor. 18mo, sewed, 3d. 

ZH0BBUBH. 

T TVR Divinely Prescribed Method for the Support of the 
Clergy, the Ordinances of Religion, and the Poor. By the Rev. 
•Dayid Thorbum, M J^., Leith. Demy 8yo, Is. 6d. 

«* A yery able treatise on an important subject, by a writer of talent. 
He makes out a strong case."— ^Sco^^ Ouaraian, 

IBACTS. 

Address to Theological Students from Baxter*s Reformed Pastor, 4d. 
Anderson*8 (Rev. J. R.) *' I am not a Hypocrite." 3s. 6d. per 100. 
Anderson*s (Rev. J. R.) Word of Counsel. Jd., or 38. 6d. per 100. 
Antidote to Morisonianism. Jd., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 
BlyOi'B (Rev. Adam) Treasury Gifts. 18mo, ^d., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 
Bums* (Key. W., Kilsyth) Address on Family Worship. 18mo, 2d. 
Dodds* (Rot. S. 0.) Intemperance the Master Vice of tne Times. 1 Jd. 
Historical and Chronological Order of the Bible. 18mo, 4d. 
Johnstone's (Rey. J. B. of Wolflee) <* Nobody on Earth can tell that ! '* 

2s. per 100. 
Johnstone's (Rey. J. B.) Peace and Safety. 3s. 6<l. per 100. 
'* O Mother, Dear Jerusalem." 12mo, loL, or 78. per 100. 
Railway Tracts. Each, Is. 6d. per 100. 

1. The First Death. 2. The Bible and the Sinner. 

8. Just Wages. 4. Do you Belieye in the Son of God? 

Scheme of the Controversy on Baptism. 18mo, Id. 

8tark*8 Epitome of Holy Scripture. 18mo, Id. 

^ There is but a Step between Me and Death." Id., or 7s. per 100. 

Tract for the Times, 1844. Demy 8yo, 2d. 

Where are the Nine ? id., or 38. 6d. per 100. 

Wood (Rot. J. J., Dumfries) <* Hear ye the Rod." Id., or 78. per 100. 

Tracts on the Mabttbs and CoysNANTEBS, yiz :— 



No. 

1. Patrick Hamilton. 
9. George Withart. 
8 Walter Mill. 

4. Jamei Guthrie. 

5. Blair, Rutherford, and Dickson. 

6. Hugh M*KaiL 

T Spence, Carttaret, and Jerviiwood. 

8. John Brown of PriettbilL 

9. Andrew Hiilop. 

10. Muirhead of Monkton. 

11. HarkneM, Clark, and M*Ewan. 

12. Daniel M'Michael. 

13. If arquii of Argyll. 



No. 

14. The Dimiption of 16SS. 

15. Johnston of Warriston. 

16. 1'he Bothwell Bridge Prisoners. 

17. John Welsh. 

18. Hume and Cameron. 

19. Isobel Alison and Marion Harvey. 

20. James Glendinning. 

81. Lays of the Covenanters, No. 1. 
22. Covenanters' Sacrament 
S3. Lays of the Covenanters, No 3. 
84. Christian Logan and Daughter. 
86. De Foe's Summary of the Suflhr- 
ings of the Covenanters. 



*«* Complete Sett, neaUy dwM up in ekth, 9(2., or in packets, 6d» 



2a WORKS PUBLISHED BY JOHNHTONH *ND HlTirTBB, 

TWEKDIE. I. 

T^HE Atonement of Christ the Hope of hia People. Brtbt 
RCT. W. K. Twredie. Third Edition, ISmo, cloth, li. 6d. 
"It exhibits the truth of God in its riiapleit form; and is laJoi 
to prove eiteaairel; atefvl,"— Aberdetn Journal, 

II. 
rilHE Sacrament of Baptism : Its Natare, Design, nnd 01 
± tiooB. B; the Rev. W. K. Tweedia. Second Edition, ISmo, 
U. 6d. 

" A maiterl; treatise. The author gives a most souniJ and juificio 
lirerance on the Tarious controrerled poinlB."— /Vft SeiUincl. 
III. 

CALVIN asd Servetua. The Reformer's Share in the Trial 
of Michael Serretus Historically Ascertained. From the Prenoh. 
^'ith Notes nnd Additions. B; the Rev. W. K. Twee^e, E^nbmgh, 
Foobcap Bvo, cloth, 3e. Gd. 

" All who desire to acquire lull infonnation, and to form an bnputtal 
judgment, should giva it an attentive perusal." — WafciBwn. 
IT. 



K. Tweedic. Second Edition, post Bvo, cloth, 8a. Sd. 

umoN. 

UNION with thfi Free Church. Observations on the Pomtiat 
of Original Seceders, &e. Bvo, sewed, "' 

TIKCENT. 

AN Explanation of the ABsembl}'*s 81iorter Catechism, fto. 
Bj Thomaa Vincent. IBmo, cloth, ia. 

WATTS. 



Christ; including a View of the Prophecies, and of the Jewish Govett 
ment. Sects, Customs, ami Writings. By Isaac Watts, D.D, With in ' 
Inlroduotorj Notice by the Rev. W. K. Tweedie. IBmo, cloth, 2t. 

WEIR. 

A PRACTICAL System of EncUah Grammar, founded on 
Piinoiples according to those of the Anglo-Saion or Primitin 
English Tongue, Bj A. Weir, Kihnamock. Foolscap Btd, 3b. 61 
'■ The result of much and careful study." — GlatgoiB Citian, 
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WUJJL 

T^HE Edncation of the People : a Practical Treatise on the 
Means of Extending its Sphere and Improying its Chaiaoter. 
By J. Willm, Inspector of the Academy of Strasburg. With a Prelimi- 
oary Dissertation on the Present State of Education in this Oountry, 
by Professor NichoL Second Edition, foolscap 8to, doth, 68. 6d. 

WILSON, 

FOUR Sermons to Children. By Daniel Wilson, DJ)., 
Bishop of Calcutta. 32mo, doth, Is. 

WOBSOW SOGIETT PTJBLIGATIOarS. 

Wodrow Correspondence. 3 vols. 

Rowe's Historic. 1 toI. 

Melville^s Diary. 1 vol. 

Brace's Sermons. 1 vol. 

Calderwood's History of the Church. 8 TOls. 

Rollock*s Works. 2 vols. 

Wodrow Miscellany. 1 toL 

Select Biographies. 2 vols. 
. Scott^s Narrative. 1 vol. 

Knox's Works. 2 vols. 

Blair's Life. 1 vol. 

Femie's Commentary. By Dr Alexander. 1 yoL 

*y* J. k H. have purchased the remaining stock of the Wodrow 
Society's Publications. They are at present making arrangements for 
Bompleting the Works of John Knox; but as this and the price charged 
irill depend altogether upon the number of subscribers who may enrol 
bhemseiTes, they have respectfully to request of those who desire to 
mbscribe, to do so without delay. 

WYLIE. 

A JOURNEY over the Region of Fulfilled Prophecy. By 
the Rey. J. A. Wylie. 2nd Edit., with Map and Woodcuts, 18mo, 
doth. Is. 6d. 

*^An instructive, trustworthy, and interesting book, on a subject 
which can never cease to be interesting.'' — British Quarterly Review, 

TOUirO COOK'S ASSISTANT. 

YOUNG Cook's Assistant; being a Selection of Economical 
Receipts and Directions, adapted to the Use of Families in the 
Middle Rank of Life. Edited by a Clergyman's Daughter. Sixth 
Edition, with Frontispiece, 18mo, cloth. Is. od. 

** All who desiderate excellent and plain cooking— and their name is 
legion — ought to have this work. Mistresses will find it an incalculable 
saving to bestow it as a gift to their servants."— JiTc&o Wiirder, 
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THE CHEAP PUBLICATION SCHEME 



FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 



it KQ unprecedentedt J low prii 



hefiril projected for pipj 



[ying TBloable Worki 
plan but beta adopl- ■ 
the chenpert offered 



to the Public. 

ori^Qol prices^ and aa the Volumes contain deeply InCereBtiog ' 
»re beautifully printed, and handsomclr bound, thej will bo foui. 
adapted tor tfongrcgstional and Sahhath-Bchool Librariea, or for Chiiit- 
tuu Presents, and Heward Books at Public Seminariei. 

Price li, each, bound handsomUi/ in dofh. 
The followini; Works tuiTe alreadj been published in the Series, ^:— f 

1. Select Practical Writings of Joha Enoi, . Demj I2lilo. . 

2. The Trial and Triumph of Faith, by Samuel Buther- I 

ford, ProfesBor of-Diyinit; at St AndrenB, . do. h 

3. Select Practical WriMngs of Robert Xnutl, . do. ' ■ 
i. HemoiiB of Yeitch Bo^, Erskine, and Caral&res, . do. l" 
6. Fleming on the Fulfillmg of Scripture. Vol. 1. , do. 1 ; 

6. Select PrMtieal Writings of DaVid Dickson, . do. I ; 

7. Life of Aleiandcr Henderson, by the late Thomu I 

M'Crie, D.D.; also. Life of James Guthrie by the I 

Editor; withSpccimensoftbeirwritings, . . do. 1 . 

8. Select Eitracta for the Young BoyaiSSmO. 1 

9. Memoirs of the Life of ReT. Thomas Halyburton, | 

Profeaaor of Dirinity in the University ol St An- 
drews, with Frontispiece, . . Demy ISmo. | 

IDandll. Sketchesof Scottish Church Hlstory.embrac- 
jng the period from the Reformation (o the Re- 
volution. W the Rei. Thoma* M'Cria, two vols., 
each with Frontispiece 

12. The Revivals of the Eighteenth Century, particu- 
larly at Cambnslang, with Three Sermons by th« 
Rev. George Wtaiteiield, taken in Short-band. 
Compiled ^om original manuscripts and contem- 

Sorary publications, by Duncan M'Failan, D.D., 
.enfrew; with Frnntispiece, 

Price li. Sd. each. 
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MOHTHLT SEBIES OF TRACTS, 

USUED BT THE CHEAP PUBUCATION COMHITTEB OF THE FEEE OBUBCH 

OFSOOTULlfD. 



Each Tract contaixu 8 pages Demy 8to, Price 28. 6d. per 100. 



Tradt already Published : — 



II08RAPHIGAL. 



Ko. 

!• Patrick Hamilton. 
8. Groups of Worthies. 
5. Qeorse Wishart. 
7. 8. 9. n. John Welsh. 

12. A Liring Epistle. 

13. 15. Roberii Brace. 

17. 20. Andrew Melville. 

18. Other Living Epistles. 
22. 24. The Simsons. 

26. 29. 31. John Liringston. 

83. 85. Robert Blair. 

87. Sterenson M*Gill, D.D 



No. 

39. David Welsh D.D. 

41. 4a 45. Thos. Chalmers, D.D. 

47. George Mohrhead, D.D. 

51. Alexander Peden. 

55. George Logan of Eastwood. 

57. John Rough. 

58. Migor General M<Douall,C.B. 

60. John Hamilton. 

61, 62. Sir Andrew Agnew, Bart. 
63. Archibald M*Indoe. 

65. Sheriff Spiers. 



MlteaLANIOUS. 



No. 



2. Pathway into the Scriptures. 

4. The Strait Ghtte. 

6. Jehoyah-shallom. 
10. Hephad-bah. 
14. A Beacon to Backsliders. 
16. A Call to Prayer. 
19. The Mount of God. 
21. I love the Bible. 
23. Christian Stewardship. 
25. An Accusing Conscience. 

27. The Sin of the Age. 

28. Arise, call on thy CK>d. 

80. The Purposes of God and the 

Beirooxisibility of Man. 
82. The Weekly Sabbath. 



No. 

34. Visitation of God in the Land, 

36. The Lord*s Day. 

30. The Lambs of the Flock. 

40. The New- Year. 

42. A Church in the House. 

44. Reuben. 

46. How to P)*ay so as to be Heard. 

48. Truce-Breakers. 

'50. Come to the Light. 

52. Signs of the Times. 

54. The Sea. 

56. God^ Voice in the Pestilence.^ 

64. Voice from the Dead. 

66. Fellowship-Meetings. 



!•— JTolmaUMia* School Ailaaea. 



Johnstons* Library Atlas, folio, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
■ School Atlas, 4to, doth, 5s. 



Ko. of Maps. 

39 
82 



32 WORKS PUBLISHED BY JOHNSTONS AND HUNTZS. 
II.— JahnnBHa* C«Ue«e luUI Bcb*al niapi — Isi SbrIK. 

EaiUm Hemiaphere— Western Hemiephere — Europe— Aaia — Afric 
— America — Eugluud — Scatl&nd— Ireluod— C&n&an uad Palestine. 
Price of each Map :- 

Sheets, Coluured, 8i. Kollars, Unvf- "-'■'■ 
The Whole Tea Maps in Case (Fig. A^. ._ , . 

. Stand (Fig. B.>, £7. 7b. 

with Black Board, £7, 17e. 6d. 

Canaan and Falettice as separate Maps oa Rollers, FamishiMl, Bs. 6i! 



avaraiehed, 10s.; Vamisbed, 1' 



Fig. B. (Stand.) 




6 ft. S in. by 4 ft. 6 in. 
lege and Scfaool Itlapa — 2d 3eri£^ 



in Mercator'B Projection, 



fSbeels, Coloured. 6s. 
Rollers, UnTaniighed, 10s, 
, Vaiuiahed, 12s. 



D incbes in diameter, 

2 incbea celestial, 

S inches terreBtrial and celestial, each 

'6 inches do. do. 
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